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PREFATORY. 


** T will a round unvarnished tale deliver 
Of my whole course of love.” — Othello. 


WILL not deceive you, ladies and gentlemen; this is no 
story of exciting adventures, of moving accidents by flood and 
field, of most disastrous chances in love and war. Neither a 

2 traveller nor a soldier, I have not traversed Arabian deserts, 
nor led storming parties against impregnable fortresses. You will 
find in me no hero of romance, bearded like the pard ; no occupant of 
strange disguises ; no tall, brown-haired woman-killer, with the physical 
proportions of Hercules, and the heart of a Mantalini. 

In all my life I have not fought a duel, nor have I eloped with my 
neighbour's wife, although I know one man who could not say as much. 

A quiet, sober, unpretentious gentleman, I can write a little; I 
have exhibited two pictures at the Royal Academy ; I can play the 
violin, and I live on my own estate in a west-midland county. 

Last year the free and independent electors of the neighbouring 
borough offered me a seat in Parliament. Mrs. Kenrick is of opinion 
that I did wrong to decline the honour of inscribing M.P. after my 
name. She is fortified still further in this by the assurance of a friend 
from the City of London that he could make these two initials 
“turn me in” (that is his phrase) two thousand pounds a-year. My 
only reply is, that I have no ambition which a seat in the House ~ 
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of Commons would satisfy, and that I do not wish to make an 
income in the way suggested by my enterprising friend, at whose 
offices in the City so many companies have been launched, as if 
they were intended to be wrecked by the first rough sea which 
should encounter them. Moreover, the ingratitude of shareholders, 
when undeserved failure comes, is a rock a-head to be avoided by a 
peacefully disposed-man ; and I know more about fiddle-sticks than 
finance. Mrs. Kenrick rejoins that I might sacrifice my feelings for 
the sake of the dear children. In the course of a long career I have 
made several and sundry sacrifices for these same children. “ Upon 
such sacrifices,;my Cordelia, the gods themselves throw incense.” 
Though I round off my reply with this quotation from our favourite 
bard, with true dramatic action, it is quite enough for Mrs. Kenrick, 
who, seeing that I am really serious, leaves me in possession of the 
field and continues her knitting. 

Whether I am justified in seeking an audience for so common- 
place a performance as the story of my life, the reader himself must 
judge. Mrs. Kenrick has long been of opinion that the career of her 
husband is a very remarkable chapter in biographical and general 
history ; but she has all the prejudices of a good wife in everything 
that concerns Mr. Christopher Kenrick. 

In the way of a candid and truthful narrative I find some for- 
midable difficulties. Amongst the chiefest is the fear of wounding 
Mrs. Kenrick’s pride, and lowering the dignity of my family, which, 
by reason of a rural residence, twenty acres of land, and a couple of 
horses, has taken what is called a county position. I am given to 
understand that this endows us with an unmistakeable right to snub 
the best people in the neighbouring town, and also entitles us to 
visit the Right Hon. Slumkey Skiddins, the lord of the manor, the 
county magistrates, the clergy, and all the other dignitaries of the 
district ; to say nothing of introducing my girls to the Archery and 
Croquet Clubs of the county, and providing my son with a commis 
sion in the Royal Western Militia. 

These are privileges which Mrs. Kenrick would not rashly relinquish, 
and it has occurred to me that the publication of my autobiography 
may not tend to the maintenance of that dignity which inaugurated 
the appearance of the Kenricks at Hallow. I have always been 
anxious to show the utmost consideration for my wife’s prejudices, 
not that Iam by any means henpecked. Mrs. Kenrick has too much 
_ Tespect for herself to lower the manliness of her husband. I am my 
own master, and head of my own household ; but there are many 
" little incidents in a man’s life, which, as a rule, he would not volun- 
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tarily narrate to the wife of his bosom. This latter thought has per- 
plexed me far more than my fears about prejudicing the family 
position ; but I have concluded a dond fide contract with myself to 
finish my career with this one book, that shall set forth a true and 
particular account of my life and adventures, irrespective of all con- 
siderations anent family pride or matrimonial jealousy. 

Thus much by way of personal introduction. ‘‘ My intents are fixed, 
and will not leave me.” Ladies and gentlemen, I am your humble 
obedient servant, and that which follows is your humble obedient 
servant's history. 


CHAPTER I. 


IN WHICH I AM MISERABLE, AND IN WHICH I RUN AWAY-FROM HOME, 


Dip you ever run away from home ? 

It is a bold thing to do; but a bolder never to return again,—to 
stay away for ever and ever, and fight your own battle in the great 
wide world. 

Whilst I write I see a little midland town in a misty autumn 
morning. The first bell of the day is being rung in the old church 
tower. Factory men and women are trudging off to work, and the 
shutters of industrious tradesmen are being taken down by gaping 
apprentices. 

I see a young fellow—a boy, indeed, with big staring eyes, and dark 
brown hair—open the door of a respectable old-fashioned looking 
house and step upon the pavement. He is a well-dressed and 
comely youth—a resolute, handsome lad, one of those determined, 
hot-headed fellows, with whom it is a word and a blow. If you had 
been at school with that boy you would not have called him coward, 
or any other objectionable name, without being quite prepared to 
defend yourself. He was one of those youths who cannot brook 
control, unless it might be the control of a kind-hearted, tender 
mother, or the control of a true and discreet friend. To oppose 
or defy such spirits is to excite their combativeness and ensure a 
vigorous defence of their self-respect, or perhaps one ought to say 
their self-esteem. 

As the autumn mist crept along the quiet street of the quiet mid- 
land town, this boy of sixteen summers stood upon the damp pave- 
ment, and looked up at the closed windows and the cold white 
blinds. He seemed to take the whole house into his long scrutinising 
gaze; and then, picking up the little bag which he had for a moment 
laid down on the doorstep, he walked away and disappeared. 

PP2 
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Have you ever run away from home? 

If you are a boy, and think it would be grand and romantic to do 
so, reflect, and stay where you are. Should you be a parent, and 
have given cause for your son to dislike his home and resent your 
strained authority, be more conciliatory in future ; be just, but also 
be generous. It is a terrible thing, if you be a boy, to run away from 
home ; if you be a father, it is no less miserable to find that your 
son has had to seek justice and generosity and kindness amongst 
strangers. 

Why do I know so much about it? Because that boy whom I see 
in the past, leaving the midland town in the autumn morning, was 
myself. You think I have been especially complimentary in de- 
scribing my own personal appearance. Not at all. I was a round- 
faced, bright-eyed, handsome fellow in those days. Had I not on 
my side the ardour of youth, with some of its innocence, and all its 
hope? What face is not handsome which has upon it the bloom of 
youth, and in its eyes the light of an innocent, courageous, and true 
soul ? 

These were qualities that were not fully appreciated in my home. 
My poor father (God rest him!) was a passionate, impatient man ; 
my mother, a suspicious, narrow woman. They loved me in their way, 
and I loved them in mine, and love their dear memories still ; but 
our notions of the duties of parents and sons differed. My father’s 
faith in the efficacy of physical punishment was too strong for me ; 
and one evening I said most solemnly that I should run away. My 
father told me to go to the devil; and I went the next morning, not 
to the devil, but to an old midland city. 

I went thither by train on that misty autumn morning, in a cold, 
empty third-class carriage ; and when the whistle sounded, and I 
saw the station and the town, the grey church, and the churchyard 
where my little brother lay, all slipping away from me, slipping away 
for ever ; when I saw this and felt that I was alone, I fell on my 
knees and prayed to God and wept. 

And wept! Aye, such bitter tears as few boys had wept before or 
since. I stretched out my arms for comfort, and then I looked up 
and said, “‘ Good-bye, dear cruel Stoneyfield, good-bye! God forgive 
us both!” 

My father was a printer. He had one of those quaint-looking 
booksellers’ shops and printing offices which were to be seen in most 
country towns thirty years ago. Two bow-windows, with a door in the 
centre; two bow-windows, full of books, stationery, bibles and primers, 
sealing-wax and wafers, pens and pencils, engravings and illustrated 
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note-headings, patent medicines, and postage stamps. A very quaint 
old shop, forsooth, with “ Robinson Crusoe,” “ The Whole Duty of 
Man,” “Gulliver’s Travels,” “ Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy,” “The 
Works of William Shakspeare,” “ Heathen Mythology,” on one set 
of dusty book-shelves, and “ Jack, the Giant Killer,” “ Blue Beard,” 
“ The Speaker,” and “ Fairy Tales,” on another ; with a miscellaneous 
collection of “Songs and Ballads,” in a particular corner for miscel- 
laneous hawkers and others, who bought them to sell at fairs and 
races. All these things I devoured : my education was the education 
afforded chiefly by that miscellaneous shop. And when I could set 
up types, when my little fingers had been sufficiently trained after 
school hours, and on those many days when I never went to school 
at all, I hunted up strange border ballads to practise upon. My 
father said this had turned my head ; he had often punched my head 
in order to knock it straight again, I presume ; but no punishment 
could drive out of my brain the glorious stories of those old books, 
the ringing metre of those sparkling heroic ballads. 

At this present moment I can honestly take credit to myself for 
introducing amongst those yards of songs which are sold at the Mid- 
land fairs some of the best ballad literature in the country. My father 
uSed to say that I set up all the most stupid and sentimental songs 
that had ever been written ; but I turn me now, in my maturer years, 
to “Percy’s Relics” and “The Ballad Book,” and refresh my 
memories of those past days, and indorse my boyish judgment with 
approval, too. 

Why should I tell you all this? Simply that you may understand 
something of the bias of my mind in those early days. Our educa- 
tion does not simply consist in what we learn at school. My educa- 
tion was obtained in that old shop, and in that old printing office, 
where all the work was done on one wooden press, and by two or 
three wooden men, who jeered and laughed at that bright-eyed 
wilful boy, who stood upon a stool and set up border ballads. 

Nobody understood me in that hard, God-forsaken Stoneyfield— 
schoolmasters, tutors, boys, girls, parents. They all depreciated that 
little fellow who would have his own way. Perhaps he deserved it ; 
perhaps he did not. Had they once tested the tenderness of his 
heart, they might have treated him differently ; but they only tried his 
courage, his firmness, his self-love ; and these were in a chronic state 
of excitement in consequence, until one misty autumn morning, when 
the little Stoneyfield printer fell on his knees and bade the cruel town 
good-bye for ever. 
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CHAPTER II. 
A STRANGER IN A STRANGE LAND. 


I FeLT none of the despondency and depression which usually 
attends the exile. 

With that first pang of grief in the railway train, my heart had re- 
lieved itself of all that latent affection for Stoneyfield which comes 
with early associations, even though they be painful. 

If I knew none of the people whom I met in this strange city of 
Lindford, they offered me no indignity. The big boys did not square 
up at me and expect me to fight, as they did at Stoneyfield, and as I 
did to their cost sometimes ; the little ones did not sneer aud call me 
names when they were far enough off to be out of harm’s way. I 
was a man here on my own responsibility, new to the people, they 
new to me. 

My heart leaped at the prospect before me. Here I would begin 
the great fight. Under the shadow of that grand cathedral would I 
plant my standard, and commence the preliminary contests that come 
before the great shock of the conflict. 

- I carried my little bag and leisurely reconnoitred the city. I found 
it a long straggling street of quiet-looking shops and substantial 
residences, with little thoroughfares branching off here and there, 
and a deep calm river dividing it in two—a deep calm river with lazy 
barges upon its placid bosom, lazy barges wending their way, with 
big brown sails, like exaggerated bats’-wings, to the broad ocean that 
waited for them beyond the great wide plains. 

Close by the town bridge over the river there was a handsome 
bookseller’s shop, handsome to me who had known no better esta- 
blishment than that emporium of curiosities at Stoneyfield. Two 
plate-glass windows enclosed fine specimens of an attractive stock 
of books and pictures ; and in gold letters on the glass was printed— 
“ Offices of the Zindford Herald.” 

I lingered about this establishment for some time, peeped in at the 
open doorway, and I can remember now the pleasant smell of russia 
and morocco-bound prayer-books and bibles that were being exhibited 
at the moment to a fastidious customer. It was a fine, well-stocked 
shop, with neat glass-cases behind the counters ; and on one side a 
little office cut off, no doubt, for the principal ; and on a brass plate 
‘fastened to the door-post once more I observed the magic words, 
“ Lindford Herald.” 

With the perfume of the handsome bindings, and all that power of 
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glass and books in my mind, I sought out a respectable inn, and 
ordered something to eat. 

Whilst the waiter was laying the cloth, I washed, changed my 
collar and necktie, and made myself as presentable as my small 
wardrobe would allow. 

Seeing a stalwart fellow setting out the table and bringing in meat 
and potatoes and beer specially for me, helped to foster those manly 
sensations which I had felt when I stepped upon the Lindford 
platform. 

Nevertheless, it was with considerable nervousness that I entered 
Mr. Mitching’s handsome shop, an hour afterwards, and offered him 
my services. 

The proprietor of the Zindford Herald and that fine glassy-look- 
ing shop put up his eyeglass to look at me, and asked me what I 
could do. 

I see him now—a stout, pompous, elderly gentleman, with bushy 
gray whiskers, a florid complexion, and a large quantity of black silk 
watchguard, which gave him a still more fussy and grandiloquent 
aspect. His gold-rimmed eyeglasses enhanced his dignity in my 
eyes, for he had a magnificent way of balancing them on his nose, 
and looking over the glasses and under them, as he pleased, by way 
of variation to the monotony of their own intrinsic magnifying power. 

“Well, sir, you are a strange young gentleman, certainly. I think 
the best thing I can do is to hand you over to the police until your 
friends are informed of your whereabouts, sir.” 

I was particularly struck with the dignity of being addressed as sir.. 
At home nobody called me anything but Christopher, and we should 
not there have thought of addressing anyone less than a magistrate as 
sir. For a moment it occurred to me that Mr. Mitching was sneer- 
ing at me, and then a little of the cowed feeling of Stoneyfield 
exercised a depressing influence upon me, and I did not make the 
spirited reply to Mr. Mitching which had been in my mind a few 
moments previously. 

It was lucky for me that I did not, for Mr. Mitching, taking me 
kindly by the hand, led me into a snug parlour at the back of the 
Office, and there introduced me to his wife. 

“ Master Christopher Kenrick, my dear,” said the proprietor of the 
Lindford Herald ; “ who has run away from home, because he is not 
properly appreciated.” 

This was an adaptation of a portion of my story to Mr. Mitching. 
“Properly appreciated” seemed to tickle him immensely. 

“ Not properly appreciated,” he continued, laughing and elevating 
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his glasses at me once more ; “in consequence of which melancholy 
circumstance he has left home, and means to fight his own way in the 
world independently of parental aid or control. With a view of com- 
mencing his career under the most favourable circumstances he offers 
his services to me, and is prepared to commence work to-morrow.” - 

“‘ Pray sit down, Mr. Kenrick,” said the lady, in a pleasant musical 
voice. “ How old are you?” : 

“ Nearly seventeen, madam,” I replied. 

“ Can you write a leader now for the Hera/d, do you think?” said 
Mr. Mitching, nodding quietly to his wife to intimate that they would 
have some fun presently. 

“T fear not, sir,” I replied, modestly. 

“You think it would not be properly appreciated, eh? Ah! ah! 
ah! Upon my word you are a funny little fellow.” 

“ Don’t laugh at him, George,” said Mrs. Mitching, who observed 
my lip quiver slightly. “I am sure he is a brave, honest boy.” 

“No doubt, no doubt,” said Mr. Mitching ; “ and I'll tell you what 
it is, love,—he shall come and give us the benefit of his experience in 
the art of printing and publishing to-morrow. What do you say, 
Master Kenrick,—will you come for a week on trial and see if we 
can properly appreciate you ?” 

As he said this, the old gentleman patted me kindly on the head, 
and looked for a smile of approval from his wife, who rewarded him 
promptly. 

She was a pretty little woman, this Mrs. Mitching, and at least 
twenty years younger than her husband. I shall never forget her 
bright grey eyes, her white teeth, her genial smile, and her supple 
figure. How that big, pompous old gentleman had induced her to 
marry him was a mystery which I used sometimes to think about 
years afterwards, when I had nearly fallen in love with her myself. 

With the aid of Mr. Mitching’s shopman, I found out a comfort- 
able little lodging, and that night I slept, for the first time, in my own 
rooms. 


CHAPTER III. 
I BECOME A MEMBER OF THE FOURTH ESTATE, AND FALL IN LOVE. 


Happy days those early days of youthful hope and ambition! 
Happy, despite occasional pangs of remorse. 

“Honour thy father and thy mother that thy days may be long in 
the land.” How these words hit me down in my loneliness I will 
not weary the reader by explaining. 
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I was comforted, however, by an inward consciousness of a desire 
to honour my father and my mother. There are duties of parents 
and duties of children. Had I done mine? I did not care to 
question their position ; but I earnestly inquired into my own, and 
my conscience upheld me, more particularly after I had written a filial 
letter to my father in which I claimed to take my own course, and 
yet expressed a sonly regard for him and a dutiful affection for my 
mother. 

Yet when I heard of other young fellows going down home to shoot 
or fish, or to spend a day or two, I felt my exile acutely ; for my 
father did not write to me, and my mother only sent me one or two 
cold formal letters. 

Seeing that it was alleged against me that I had caused my 
parents nothing but trouble and anxiety, it might be that they were 
glad to be rid of their tiresome son. That my father loved me I 
knew full well, but he was a strange, proud, passionate man ; and 
my mother was too reserved to exhibit her affection, though in 
early days I do remember me of one or two consoling hours 
with my head on her knee after my father had fully vindicated 
his faith in the rod. But these instances of maternal affection 
were long and long before I had resolved to run away from home ; 
and they had not been latterly repeated, lest I should be spoiled 
perchance, notwithstanding an unsparing physical purgation of boyish 
faults. 


I attended at Mr. Mitching’s on that next morning, and found the 
magnificent proprietor of the Lindford Herald engaged in balancing 
his eye-glasses upon his well-developed nose ; and at the close of the 
day he looked over them and under them at me, stuck his thumbs 
into the armholes of his waistcoat, and complimented me upon my 
intelligence. 

“T think you will be appreciated here, Master Kenrick ; I think so, 
indeed ; be industrious, be honest, be honourable, and you may fairly 
follow up that grand course of independence which you have chalked 
out for yourself, sir. Mrs. Mitching has a high opinion of you, and 
the greatest compliment in the world which I could pay anyone is 
to say that he holds a place in the good opinion of Mrs. Mitching ; 
yes, sir, that he holds a place in her good opinion.” 

Mr. Mitching evidently liked the latter phrase. As an orator and 
proprietor of the Zindford Herald he had of course a right to make a 
speech at me, and he very frequently afterwards indulged himself in 
this respect ; so much so, that more than once in the days that 
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followed I had almost mechanically taken out my note-book to record 
his auricular utterances. 

On that first day, and many others, I had the felicity of labouring 
in my new quarters, with the approval of Mr. Mitching. My position 
in his famous offices was a humble one at first, but I worked my 
way upwards with strong and certain strides. 

In a few months I mastered a system of short-hand sufficiently 
well to write it, as Dickens’s hero wrote it, and with all that gentle- 
man’s difficulties in the way of interpretation. Under the influence 
of a patient perseverance, fostered and kept awake by cold tea and 
wet towels, I produced my first report, commenced one evening at 
sunset and finished as the sun rose and turned my poor candle into 
a weak and yellow flame. 

I tackled those wretched hieroglyphics of Harding’s with the firm- 
ness of a runaway slave who struggles on through pestilential marsh 
and jungle, for the sake of the liberty that is beyond. 

Not twelve months had elapsed before I was promoted to the 
dignity of chief reporter of the Zindford Herald; and in those days 
that was as much of a triumph to me with my poor limited ambition 
as Benjamin Disraeli’s elevation the other day was to him, in his more 
magnificent and extended destinies. 

In a provincial city, such as Lindford, a gentleman in my position 
was a gentleman of no mean importance. The county paper had 
a power that Londoners can hardly understand. An objectionable 
criticism of any public act connected with Lindford was of much 
greater weight in the county paper than it would have been in the 
Times. Everybody in the ancient city saw the old paper, and talked 
over its news on Saturday nights, and everybody was anxious to 
stand well with the reporter. 

The actors who came to Lindford for the assizes, the races, or 
the Whitsuntide-holidays, hunted up the reporter of the Zindford 
Herald, and made that young gentleman very happy by giving him 
the entrée behind the scenes. 

What a change there was in that little fellow who was running 
away in the first chapter of this narrative ! 

In less than a year I had budded into stick-up collars, and blos- 
somed as a smart young gentleman in a tall hat and frock-coat. I 
smoked, too, and had a suit of flannels made for rowing and cricket- 
_ ing. There was a black streak of down on my upper lip, and my 
voice was rough. I read up politics, and began to think that some 
day I might be an editor. This daring flight of ambition, however, 
I am bound to say was a secret in my own breast until a certain 
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soft-voiced young person elicited from my own lips an occasional 
outburst of ambitious hopes, amongst which was this one magnificent 
notion of future greatness. 

I look back now upon that Lindford reporter, with his limited 
range of hope, as a sort of psychological study, and I envy him his 
quiet, unsophisticated pleasures. Can that young fellow whom I see 
strutting along the High Street of Lindford, with his note-book under 
his arm, in which there is a true and particular account of the last 
meeting of the Lindford Town Council, have been Christopher Ken- 
rick? Happy youth! His two sovereigns a week were far sweeter to 
him than hundreds have been to the man who was once that boy ! 

For many months my chief companions were those imaginary 
beings of the books in my father’s old shop at Stoneyfield. The 
works of William Shakspeare !—how they clung to my fancy, what 
solace, what delight they afforded me! And “ The Speaker,” with its 
many flowers, culled from the literary highway! Who shall ever tell 
all the pleasures of literature! or be sufficiently grateful for the works 
of William Shakspeare ! 

Do I owe it to these romantic books of unromantic Stoneyfield 
that my heart was so susceptible in those early days? Should I ever 
have fallen in “ love at first sight” had not my fancy and imagination 
been excited by poetry and romance? Or did Fate take me by the 
hand, on that summer evening long ago, and lead me down the High 
Street just as Esther Wilton and her sister were sauntering home- 
wards in the twilight ? 

Esther Wilton! I see her now, a girl in her first long frock, a 
dark green lama frock, that clung to her lithe undulating figure, and 
set off all its fair proportions. She came upon me like a dream of 
beauty, with soft blue eyes and a round happy face. From her ample 
Leghorn hat there fell a cluster of brown silky curls, and she 
seemed to glide along like a Goddess of Evening. I write too enthu- 
siastically, you think? I write as I felt in those early days of love, and 
hope, and ambition. By her side was Esther’s sister Emmy, a 
dark-brown, black-eyed, quick-tempered-looking girl, several years 
Esther’s senior. I took her in at that first glance, but she only 
seemed to act as a foil to her younger sister’s rosy beauty. 

I knew neither one nor the other then by name, but I watched 
them along the street, far away, until they were out of sight; and I 
went home with one sweet image in my mind for ever and for aye. 
Home! how easily I write the word, I who may be said to have had 
no home in those days, I who had turned my back upon home, to 
stand alone in the world. Home, the poets say, must be associated 
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with those we love ; home must be the dwelling-place of the heart. 
How could I call my humble lodging home ?—two narrow little 
rooms in the house of a widow, and such a widow—a ranting woman, 
with a pin in her eye and all the colours of the rainbow in her cap. 
You could hear her all over the house when she slept, she pervaded 
every room when she awoke. She was essentially a noisy, loud woman, 
continually asserting herself, for ever taking her stand on the character 
and reputation of Mr. Nixon, who had died abroad whilst preparing 
for his wife to join him in the colonies, whither he had gone to make 
their mutual fortunes, induced to leave her, I should imagine, because 
of her self-assertion, rather than, as she explained, out of the great 
love he had for her, and his desire that she should be independent of 
the cares and troubles attendant upon her large business of milliner 
and mantle-maker. 

And this was my home. I called it home, and felt a homely regard 
for it. My first lodgings I had recently deserted, and I had been in 
these new ones only a fortnight when I went home with those soft 
blue eyes of Esther Wilton in my heart. 

I had one accomplishment which I have not yet spoken of. My 
father was a fair musician, and he had taught me to play upon the 
violin. Recently I had been enabled to purchase an instrument of 
moderate quality, and I found it a source of great solace and pleasure 
in my new home. If your notions of the violin are of the fair and 
races aspect ; if you call the instrument a fiddle, and think of it in 
connection with a jig, you will laugh at my being in love with an 
unknown face, seen for the fizst time, and pouring my passion into a 
fiddle. Laugh, my friend, an it please you ; life is a mixture of the 
sublime and the ridiculous; but there was no mirth in those long, 
singing tones which came out of that violin. If you know the instru- 
ment, you know how it can talk ; what sweet tender things it will say 
to those who can interpret its language. With my soul in my hand, I 
believe I composed a musical idyll that night. I had a new power, 
a new ambition had taken possession of me ; I was a new man. I 
seemed to desire a closer friendship with the world ; and before I 
went to bed I sat down and wrote a dutiful and affectionate letter to 
my mother, whose forgiveness I implored, whose happiness I prayed 
for, and whose good offices with my father I humbly solicited. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
INTRODUCES THE READER TO MISS JULIA BELMONT. 


How quickly the time sped away ! 

I had laboured hard to master the details of the profession into 
which Fate had launched me; and success was crowning my efforts 
when a new attraction presented itself. 

At the Lindford theatre a company was performing for the summer 
season, and I had won the good feeling of the whole dramatic corps 
by a wonderful series of eulogistic criticisms of their performances. I 
had more particularly taken under my journalistic protection Miss 
Julia Belmont, a young lady who played leading business, and capti- 
vated all the young gentlemen in Lindford. 

Miss Belmont was not more than twenty, and the manager informed 
me that there was some sad secret in her history, which gave her 
peculiar claims to consideration. She had only been on the stage two 
years ; but she had made a successful début in London, and was now 
making a tour through the provinces for the sake of experience in stage 
business. She had a bright grey eye, which seemed to look into your 
very heart. Neither a blonde nor a brunette, she had that neutral kind 
of complexion which makes up well on the stage. Her carriage was 
graceful, and she was refined and lady-like in her manner and address. 

I am enabled to speak thus critically because I had done myself 
the pleasure of responding to her invitation, and had called upon 
her before she had been in Lindford a fortnight. I shal] never for- 
get her little room. It was small and littery. There was an old- 
fashioned square piano in one corner ; a fluffy old sofa in another, 
with feathers bursting through the chintz ; a wicker chair on one side 
the fireplace, and two rush-bottomed chairs on the other side. Inthe 
centre of the room there was a round table covered with green baize, 
upon which tea-things were generally displayed, mixed up with 
marked play-books, manuscript sheets of music, and stray play-bills. 
A few books were huddled together upon a table under the window, 
that looked upon a backyard where clothes were generally hanging out 
to dry. On the mantelshelf were sundry dilapidated yet showy orna- 
ments belonging to the house, and a scent-bottle and some other trifles 
of the kind belonging to the heroine of the dramatic muse at Lindford. 

Amid these lodging-house gods sat Miss Julia Belmont, in a muslin 
dress, pink slippers, and curl-papers. But she looked charming in my 
eyes at all times, more so, perhaps, en déshadille, than in theatrical 
robes and theatrical paint. 
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“ And you have left parents and home, as I have done,” she said 
to me one morning after rehearsal, when I called on my way from a 
magisterial meeting, the prosy details of which were stowed away in 
my pocket, mysteriously disguised for the present in shorthand. 

“Yes,” I said; “but I am better able to fight the world alone 
than you are, Miss Belmont.” 

“ Indeed !” she said, rolling her grey eyes upon me, and looking 
at me as if she were peering up out of a deep reverie. 

“I do not mean so far as ability goes, Miss Belmont. I trust I 
should not be so absurd as that.” 

“ You are a flatterer,” said the actress, smiling in a vague, musing 
way. 

“ No, I assure you,” I replied, with alacrity. “I never saw a lady 
who realises so well my idea of a great actress.” 

“ For one so young you pay compliments most proficiently. How 
many ladies have you seen play the parts I play?” 

“ One other,” I said. 

** Only one ; and where, pray ?” 

“ At the Summer Fair in Stoneyfield Market Place.” 

“You are facetious,” said Miss Belmont, looking just a little piqued. 

“ No, indeed, Iam not. She played Desdemona one night, Zady 
Macbeth another, and last of all I saw her as Maria Martin.” 

“* And you think I excel her?” 

* Immeasurably,” I said. 

*‘ Thank you, Mr. Kenrick,” she said. “ You amuse me. You 
may wait for me at the stage-door to-night, and bring me home.” 

“ T shall be delighted,” I replied ; and I left her to perch myself on 
a wooden stool and write out all the wisdom uttered by the Lindford 
county magistrates in petty sessions that morning assembled. 

Gentle reader, be kind and considerate to reporters—never write 
to the papers and complain that they have not correctly reported you. 
Give them the best seats at your public dinners, tire best places at 
your public meetings. . Remember them in your prayers ; and if you 
are rich, startle some poor member of the profession when you die by 
mentioning him for a legacy in your will. They are a hard-working, ill- 
appreciated race. How often do you go home from a great meeting, 
wearied and sick with the speaking to which you have been com- 
pelled to listen? Just think that the reporters have not only been 
compelled to listen, they have had to write it down in shorthand ; 
and whilst you are comfortably asleep in bed, they are painfully tran- 
scribing their notes for the printer. 

Of all the heart-breaking sights, an untranscribed note-book, full 
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to the last leaf, is “the most heart-breakingest ;” but coupled there- 
with is the joy with which the reporter runs his pen through the last 
sentence and performs that final flourish which concludes every short- 
hand writer’s “ copy” that has ever come under my notice. 

It was not Miss Julia Belmont’s face that seemed to look up at me 
every now and then from the depths of my note-book, but that of the 
blue eyes and silky curls; and at night in the theatre I found myself 
thinking of this same face, even during Miss Belmont’s performance 
of Rosalind. 

“Do you think the lady at the fair could have played Rosalind 
as well as Miss Belmont?” said that young lady, as I walked home 
with her at the close of the performance. 

“Oh, no,” I replied, quite innocently. 

“ Have you read much of Shakspeare ?” 

“‘T almost know him by heart.” 

“‘ Which are your favourite heroines ?” 

* Miranda, Rosalind, Portia, and Constance.” 

“Your judgment is not bad, Mr. Kenrick. How old are you?” 

Miss Belmont seemed to be regularly taking me under her charge. 

“ Eighteen,” I said. 

“ Three years younger than I,” she replied, as if she were making 
a mental memorandum of the difference between our ages. 

“‘T wish I were three years older,” was my reply. 

“ Why?” asked Miss Belmont, promptly. 

“*T don’t know why. I should like to be a man.” 

“So you are a man—much more of a man than many one who is 
ten years your senior.” 

“Do you think so?” I asked, looking round at her curiously, as 
we passed under a gas-lamp. 

“TI do,” she said in reply, laughing and pressing my arm with a 
gentle pressure. “Why, here we are at home, I declare! How 
quickly we must have walked !” 

I was about to say “‘ Good-night” here, but a most savoury smell of 
hot supper, and a most hospitable invitation to partake thereof were 
sufficiently attractive to make me a willing guest of Miss Belmont’s. 
There were fellows in Lindford who would have given their ears to 
have had such a /éfe-d-¢éfe as I had upon this occasion with the fair 
young actress. 

The supper consisted of a rich stew of some kind, with fried 
potatoes and bottled stout; and after this Miss Belmont mixed for 
herself a little grog in a wine-glass, and for me a larger modicum in a 
tumbler. 
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“ Do you like music ?” Miss Belmont inquired. 

“Very much indeed,” I said. 

“TI must play softly, or we shall disturb the household,” said the 
actress, taking her seat at a six-octave square. “What do you 
like ?” 

“ Anything that you like I am sure will please me,” I said. 

“ One of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Songs Without Words’ ?” she suggested. 

“ Next to a real song with words,” I said. 

“Qh, I rarely sing,” said Miss Beimont, commencing one of 
Mendelssohn’s sublime compositions. 

The performer played very well for a few bars, and then she got 
into an inextricable confusion, which made her angry. 

“TI always stick there,” she said, impatiently. 

“You make a slight mistake in the crotchet-rest there,” I said, 
pointing out her difficulty, ‘The right-hand chord comes in before 
that half bar——” 

“You are a musician, I see,” said Miss Belmont, leaving her seat. 
“ You play.” 

“ Not the piano ; at least, only a little.” 

“Oh, yes, you do; play me that difficult passage.” 

I did so, though I bungled at it slightly. 

“Upon my honour, you are an accomplished young gentleman,” 
said Miss Belmont, half in earnest, half sarcastically, I thought. 

“‘T wish I were,” I replied, quietly. “I play the violin a little.” 

“You do! then you shall bring your violin up and we will 
practise together.” 

“T will,” I said, nothing loath. ‘“‘ But pray finish your piece.” 

“ No, I will sing you just one little song, and then you must go 
home.” 

It was a sweet and tender strain, and the singer seemed to feel 
the burden of the song of love and sorrow. 

“ There, sir,” she said, when it was over, “ now you must go home, 
or you will have a bad character.” 

“*T am sure I thank you very much for letting me stay so long,” 
I said, taking up my hat, and preparing to obey the lady’s orders. 

“You may kiss my hand,” she said, when I had taken it to say 
good-night. 

I kissed her hand accordingly, at parting ; and I was ungrateful 
enough to think all the way home how much I should like to kiss 
the hand of that pretty girl in the lama frock. 


( 70 be continued.) 























ALBERT DURER AND “THE 
FAIRFORD WINDOWS.” 


IGHT miles east of Cirencester, on the great London 
Road, and about twenty-five miles from Gloucester, in 
a level tract, richly timbered, chiefly with the noblest 
elms I have ever seen, lies the quiet little market-town 

of Fairford, if, indeed, it have any right to a higher rank than 

village. Its parish clerk and latest historian, Mr. W. Beale, and Mr. 

Giles, the worthy landlord of the Bull, are at odds on the point. The 

parish clerk speaks of the market granted by charter in 1688; the 

landlord informs his customers that market there is none. Be this 
as it may, Fairford’s two clean quiet streets and wide “place,” 
flanked on one side by the old-fashioned hostelries of the George 
and the Bull, had rarely, I fancy, till the other day, any stranger 
visitors but those attracted thither by the capital trout-fishing in the 
Colne, which skirts the town, and of which four well-stocked miles 
are rented and preserved by mine host of the Bull. He tells you, 
with pardonable pride, that during the fishing season there will often 
be a matter of ten or twelve gentlemen quartered in his house for 
the trout fishing. And a very comfortable, honest, well-ordered 
house the Bull is—such an one as it is a rare pleasure to light upon 
in these days of railroad hotels. Fairford lies eleven miles from the 

Uffington station, on one side, and eight miles, as I have said, from 

the Cirencester station on the other. It is something to find a 

place so completely out of the roar and whirl of the great streams 

of traffic, 

Besides the trout of the Colne, and the comfort of the Bull, Fair- 
ford boasts another local lion, “the Fairford witch-elm,” a magnifi- 
cent tree, unequalled, even in that country of elms, for girth and 
spread of limb, which stands near the churchyard. The other day, 
after I had seen the windows, questioning a lady who had lived the 
best part of her life in that part of the couiitry, and professed to 
know Fairford and its notable things well, I found she stopped short 
at the Colne trout-fishing and the witch-elm; and yet her husband 
was a country gentleman of letters and artistic culture, she herself a 
VoL. I., N. S. 1868. QQ 
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woman of tastes like her husband’s, and her son a lettered clergy- 
man, with a relish for art and archeology, holding a living not above 
ten miles from Fairford. And yet she seemed never to have heard 
of the “ Fairford windows.” Let it be no reproach to me then, that, 
a few weeks ago, I was in equal ignorance. Nor let it be taken as 
an extravagant assumption if I assume the same ignorance in most 
of the members of the British Archeological Association, who have 
lately held their meeting at Cirencester, and in the bulk of my 
readers in Zhe Gentleman's Magazine. 

I was asked to visit Fairford, and first told of its windows by a 
gentleman whose name has of late been very prominently before 
the public, in connection with something very different from painted 
glass—Mr. H. J. Holt, the solicitor, whose determined perseverance 
in the cause of an innocent man, convicted and confined for seven- 
teen months, on a charge of felony, has lately triumphed in the 
release of George Freeling Wilkinson. Mr. Holt has carried his 
characteristic closeness of investigation and stubbornness of pursuit 
into other than professional fields, and like all wise men keeps a 
hobby as well as a hack. His hobby is Fine Art, and among great 
names in art Albert Durer has been to him an especial subject of 
interest. For years he has pursued the investigation of Durer’s life 
and works with the same acuteness and tenacity which have achieved 
against overwhelming difficulties the reversal of Mr. Wilkinson’s 
sentence. Readers of Zhe Gentleman's Magazine, under its late 
editor, have had the benefit of Mr. Holt’s labours, in a series of 
singularly interesting papers* on Albert Durer’s allegorical engrav- 
ings, in which he for the first time, as it seems to me, has explained 
satisfactorily the full significance of those puzzling designs, * The 
Knight, Death, and the Devil”—brought back by Mr. Holt to what 
he gives good reasons for believing to have been Albert Durer’s 
own title for it, “ The Nemesis,”—‘“ The Melancholy,” “ The 
Greater Fortune,” and “ The Arms of the Death’s Head,” and “ The 
Cock.” ‘ 

Mr. Holt, three or four years ago, lighted by accident upon a 
little paper-covered pamphlet, “The History of the Town and 
Church of Fairford, newly arranged and improved by W. Beale, 
Parish Clerk,” giving an account of Fairford church, a description 
of its twenty-eight painted windows, and an enumeration of their 
subjects of type and antitype from the Old and New Testaments, 





~ See Nos. X., XI., and XIII., New Series, 1866-67 ; and No. XX., August, 
1867. 
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Prophets, Apostles, Defenders and Oppressors of the Church, Saints 
and Angels. 

“These windows,” says Mr. Beale, ‘ before their removal, in the 
reign of Charles I., were inspected by Sir Anthony Vandyke, who, 
Hearne says, ‘often affirmed, both to the king and others, that 
many of the figures were so exquisitely well done, that they could 
not be exceeded by the best pencil.’ The designs are attributed to 
Albert Durer, but it is improbable that at the age of twenty years 
he could have attained such proficiency; for he was born in 1471, 
and the glass was taken in 1492. Who was the real artist is a 
circumstance involved in some obscurity. Neither Lucas Van Ley- 
den nor Goltzius could have been employed, as they both flourished 
after the church was finished. But for this, the extreme resemblance 
to the style of the well-known etchings of these masters would induce 
us to attribute this beautiful work to them. May we be allowed to 
conjecture, that the designer was Francesco Francia, who was born 
at Bologna in 1450, where he lived till 1518, peculiarly eminent in 
the art of encaustic painting ?” 

This mention of Albert Durer interested Mr. Holt, and he deter- 
mined to visit Fairford and examine the windows on his first oppor- 
tunity. That opportunity did not occur till this year. And the 
results of his examination he has made known in a paper read to the 
Archzological Association, at their recent Cirencester meeting, 
which has, not unnaturally, excited great interest among lovers of art ; 
for it communicates Mr. Holt’s reasons for believing the old Fairford 
tradition, which associates Albert Durer’s name with the church 
windows, to be well founded, and establishes that belief on founda- 
tions too strong, I believe, to be again shaken. Having myself exa- 
mined the windows very carefully for the best part of two days, I feel 
perfectly satisfied as to the soundness of Mr. Holt’s conclusion ; and 
as to the extraordinary interest and value of the windows, whether as 
works of art, or in connection with the history of their designer. 

Since Mr. Holt’s paper was read, closer examination has revealed 
a striking corroboration of his conclusion, by the discovery of the 
monogram, JA’, on the blade of a sword held by one of the figures. 
When Mr. Holt was first told, on the occasion of the archzologists’ 
visit to the church, that a monogram had been discovered, he said, 
before seeing it, “‘ Remember, if it is Albert Durer’s, the initials will be 
A. T., not A. D.” It is a fact, that till 1500, it was the painter’s 
practice to spell his name Albert Thurer, and that he has used the 
initials A. T. both in the monograms and emblems introduced into 
the cuts which he contributed to the Muremberg Chronice, in which 

QQ2 
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the presence of work by Albert Durer has been, till Mr. Holt’s dis 
covery of the fact, not only unknown, but unsuspected. 

When, therefore, on examination, the newly-noted monogram” 
proved to be ‘A, Mr. Holt had all the pleasure of a discoverer who 
finds an important conclusion confirmed by a new and unexpected 
experiment before the eyes of the spectators invited to test his 
discovery. 

Let me point out here, briefly, the subjects of these windows. 

They are arranged, partly, on the familiar plan of type and anti- 
type, the usual guiding principle in the collections of Scripture 
illustrations widely known in the latter half of the fifteenth century. 
At this time, just after the invention of printing,—not before it, as 
has been hitherto, but, I have little doubt, erroneously, believed,— 
Germany and the Low Countries were extensively supplied, from many 
centres, with what are now known as block-books, works of morality 
and religion consisting both of text and woodcuts, some of them all 
block-printed, others comprising press-printed text with rubbed im- 
pressions of the cuts. Among these none were so famous or meri- 
torious as the collection known to modern bibliomaniacs, dat not 
to ancient readers, as the Biblia Pauperum, a collection of Scripture 
pictures, with portraits of Scripture personages, rudely executed, 
but of great significance and spirit as designs; and the Speculum 
Humane Salvationis, a book of the same character, in which, how- 
ever, the text was printed. In these collections the principle of 
type and anti-type regulates the choice of subjects throughout. 

Thus we have, side by side, on one page, Eve and the Serpent, 
the Annunciation, and the Moistening of Gideon’s Fleece; on 
another, Moses and the Burning Bush, and the Nativity; on an- 
other, the Queen of Sheba Visiting Solomon, and the Adoration 
of the Kings; on another, the Giving Up of Samuel to Eli, and 
the Presentation of the Divine Babe by His Mother to Simeon. 
The short Latin explanation printed and engraved below, of the rela- 
tion of type and anti-type, and the text illustrating it, all show that 
these books were meant for the clergy rather than the laity,—at 
least, that the text was for use by the former, as heads or sug- 
gestions for sermons or homilies; while the cuts might be shown 
by the preacher to the people to enforce his discourse, or might be 





» It is but right to say that a doubt has been suggested whether this monogram 
is not a simple A, introduced as the initial letter of ‘‘ Amalekite,” by way of indi- 
cating the nationality of the personage holding the sword. 

* Entirely in some editions, for the most part in others. 
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meant to impress the connection of type and anti-type more forcibly 
on his own mind. 

These block-books seem, indeed, to have been meant to take the 
same place in relation to the more costly similar manuals written and 
illuminated by hand, which the early printed books took in relation to 
manuscripts, Their publication was at once the natural supply and 
stimulus of a widening demand for religious and Scriptural know- 
ledge, and was one of the many causes and symptoms of the move- 
ment destined so soon to culminate in the Reformation, More 
rubbish has been written, probably, on the history, dates, and 
chronological sequence of those block-books than on any other 
subject of literary antiquity, As a rule, they have neither date, 
printer’s name, nor place ; hence they afford a wide and open field 
for speculation, and the usual ambition of each speculator seems to 
have been to discover, or rather give reasons for assuming, an earlier 
date than that adopted by his predecessors in the field, Thanks to 
this continual tendency to chronological retrogression, these books 
have, I have no doubt, been assigned, in most cases, to a date far 
earlier than their real or probable one, mainly on the strength of a 
certain woodcut of St. Christopher carrying Christ on his shoulder, 
of which only one copy (in Lord Spencer’s library) is known to exist, 
with the date of 1423, maintained by Mr. Holt‘ to be a forgery, 
effected by a simple and slight operation of the pen* upon one of the 
letters representing 1493, its real date. This unlucky St. Christopher, 
of 1423, has set all the investigators of xylography astray after im- 
possible early dates, in particular of the block-books I have been 
speaking of. I believe that sounder investigation will prove them 





4 In a paper read to the Archeological Association, 1st July, 1864, and 
published, in abstract, in the *‘ Transactions.” 

¢ The transformation of the last black-letter ¢ in the series, trerxt, into an x, 
thus, ¢, ¥. I only know the fac-similes of the cut ; but a close examination of them 
seems to me strongly to corroborate Mr. Holt’s conclusion, The print was dis- 
covered pasted inside an old book-cover by a certain monk, Krisner, the librarian 
of the monastery of Buxheim, in 1765, and produced in answer to the inquiries of 
the Baron Heineken, the curator of the Dresden Gallery, then travelling in quest 
of works bearing on the early history of engraving. It is quite conceivable that a 
clever monk, knowing how an added antiquity of seventy years would increase the 
money value and interest of this woodcut, and seeing how easily the falsification 
might be effected, may have yielded to the temptation to convert the concluding ¢ 
intoanx. The fact that several cuts were about the same time produced with 
dates almost as early, which have since been all discovered to be forgeries, rather 
supports Mr. Holt’s view ; and the style of the cut and merits of the design are 
certainly more consistent with the later than the earlier date, 
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all to have been subsequent to the invention of printing ; that the 
rudest of them cannot be carried back earlier than between 1460 
and ’70, the time of Pfister, the Bamburg printer; and that the best of 
them date much later, probably within the last decade of the century. 

It is not, however, my present object to go into this knotty and 
much-perplexed question, on which masses of ill-digested inquiry 
have been shot out upon the world. It has, however, this connec- 
tion with the Fairford windows, that the system of type and anti-type 
is followed in them for a certain length, and as far as the number 
of the windows admitted, and that the very subjects and treatment 
of these found in the “Biblia Pauperum” are reproduced in the 
windows with an exactness which led Mr. Holt in his paper to insist 
that either the author of both was one and the same (an alternative 
which he appears to prefer), or that the painter of the windows had 
gone to the “ Biblia Pauperum” for designs. The singular difference 
in artistic skill, drawing, and finish between the rude wood-cuts and 
the noble windows, at first sight, seems to stand in the way of the 
conclusion that they can be the work of the same hand. Mr. Holt 
thinks the difference may be accounted for by supposing that the 
former were the work of Albert Durer’s ’prentice hand, meant for 
comparatively cheap publication, and produced when wood-cutting 
was still a very rude art; while the latter are the work of Durer 
at twenty-eight, when with all the acquired skill of his apprentice- 
ship and his wanderjahre he was still content to go back to the 
design of his inspired boyhood, as expressed in the rude wood-cuts 
of the “ Biblia Pauperum.” 

This is a conclusion which will provoke antagonism, and will no 
doubt elicit enough of it. I must own that at this stage of the con- 
troversy I do not see how Mr. Holt can make out so good a case for 
this opinion, as he has for that he holds as to the date of the St. 
Christopher. I do not myself see why we are to shrink from the 
other alternative, that Albert Durer, ‘recognising the fine qualities 
of design and expression in these rude block-book cuts,—for such 
qualities there are in them beyond all question,—was content to 
draw upon that mine of material for the subjects, and even arrange- 
ment, of his Fairford windows. 

But it is time to enumerate the subjects of the windows, which I 
take from Mr. Holt’s paper. 


The subjects from the Old Testament are but four, comprising— 
1. The Temptation of Eve. 
2. The Lord appearing to Moses in a fiery bush whilst he was keeping the 
flock of Jethro. " 
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3. The double sign vouchsafed to Gideon, and 
4. The Queen of Sheba’s visit to King Solomon. 
The subjects from the Apocryphal Gospel and the New Testatment include the 
principal events in the life of the Virgin and of her Divine Son, and represent— 
1. The Meeting of Joachim and Anne at the Golden Gate. 
2. The Birth of the Virgin. 
. The Presentation of the Virgin. 
The Marriage of the Virgin. 
The Annunciation. 
. The Nativity. 
The Adoration of the Magi. 
. The Purification of the Virgin, and Presentation of the Infant Jesus in the 
Temple. 
9. The Flight into Egypt, with the Massacre of the Innocents in the 
distance. 
10. Christ disputing with the Doctors in the Temple. 
11. The Assumption of the Virgin. 
These are succeeded by 
12. Christ’s entry into Jerusalem. 
13. Christ in the Garden of Olives. 
14. Pilate washing his hands. 
15. The scourging of Christ. 
16. Christ bearing his Cross. 
17. The Crucifixion—between two malefactors. 
18. The Descent from the Cross. 
19. The Entombment. 
20. The Heavenly Host vanquishing the Evil Spirits. 
21. The Descent of Christ into Limbo. 
22. Christ appearing to the Virgin after his Resurrection. 
23. The Transfiguration of our Lord. 
24. Christ appearing to Mary Magdalen, Mary the mother of James, and 
Salome, in the garden—and in the background the three Holy Women 
and the Angel at the Sepulchre. 
25. Christ and his Disciples at Emmaus, 
26. Christ appearing to his Disciples. 
27. The incredulity of Thomas. 
28. The Miraculous Draught of Fishes. 
29. The Ascension. 
30. The Descent of the Holy Ghost. 
Then follow 

31. The twelve Apostles, and 

32. The four Primitive Fathers of the Church. 
Above them are 

33. The twelve Protectors of the Church surmounted by Angels. 
Opposite them are 

34. The four Evangelists, and 

35. The twelve Prophets—above whom are 

36. Twelve Persecutors of the Church, surmounted by Devils. 

37. The large window in the west represents ‘‘ The Last Judgment.” 

On either side of this is a window, much damaged, and comprising (‘xfer alia) 
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38. David sitting in Judgment on the Amalekite for slaying Saul, and ordering 
his servant to kill him. (On a sword in this picture occurs the 
monogram 'Z¥. ) 

39. Two figures of old men. 

40. Samson slaying the Lion. 

41. The Judgment of Solomon. 

42. Samson slaying the Philistines, &c. &c, 

In the higher lights are small figures ex grisai//e, comprising ‘* The Virgin and 
Child ”—** Prophets ”"—‘‘ Saints ”—‘‘ Angels ” (most of them bearing emblems of 
the Passion) —and in two windows are ostrich feathers, with the ‘‘ Ich dien,” from 
the cognizance of the Prince of Wales. 


It is out of my power, within the limits of a single paper, even 
to attempt in outline a description of these numerous compositions. 
I may say of them, generally, that they are of a merit which quite 
justifies their ascription to Albert Durer, and to Albert Durer at his 
best . . . . as we should rank him among artists by his undoubted 
pictures, for qualities which in his woodcuts and copper-plates are 
weighted with drawbacks belonging to his work in either material. 
His best pictures—as the “ Madonna of the Rosary,” at Prague, 
and “ The Trinity,” at Vienna—have a breadth and grandeur in their 
treatment of heads and draperies, which will be found anticipated in 
the Fairford windows. For beauty, in particular, there is nothing, 
even in the sweetest heads in the two pictures I have mentioned 
(his masterpieces for this quality as for dignity), to excel the Virgins 
of the Annunciation, the Nativity, the Adoration, and the Assump- 
tion, in Fairford, or the Saint Anne of the Birth of the Virgin, as 
far as can be gathered from the faint remains of the face, now reduced 
to an outline. For dignity of conception, and balanced splendour of 
colour, the series of the Apostles and Prophets in the lower windows, 
and of the Protectors and Persecutors of the Church in the cleres- 
tory range are unequalled, I think, among the paintings of Durer, in- 
cluding even the Trinity, and the famous Four Apostles, at Munich. 

For design and colour combined, the Crucifixion of the east, 
and the Last Judgment of the west window, in their perfect state, 
must have been of pre-eminent excellence. They are free from the 
defect of the grand windows of King’s College, Cambridge—the 
series with which the Fairford windows most invite comparison— 
over-crowded and confused composition, while in colour they must 
have surpassed them. Indeed the Last Judgment of the west 
window, before the upper part was ruined by so-called restoration, 
must have been quite unequalled by anything I know of glass-paint- 
ing, of the Cinquecento, or Later Perpendicular period, for its com- 
bination of splendid colour and impressive design. 
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In spite of the lamentable substitution of new glass, of the most 
unmistakable “ Brummagem” type, for the old glass, the original 
design, arrangement, and colour, are still to be seen. Christ royally 
robed in a purple mantle, held together, across the upper part 
of the chest, by a richly-ornamented band of goldsmith’s work, 
ending in two wrought knobs, forms the centre of the composition. 
From him radiates a golden glory. He sits on a rainbow. His 
right hand is raised in acceptance of the blessed; his left lowered 
in rejection of the condemned. His foot is on a globe of ruby, in 
which the Angel of the Resurrection is seen flying above a shattered 
worid».Around him is a glory of fiery seraphim—the intense colour 
relieved by the artistic gradation of the heads and wings of the seraphim 
gleaming through their element of fire. Outside of this is the circle 
of the apostles and prophets ; then a circle of angels with emblems 
of the Passion; and then the circle of the cherubim, in an orb of 
sapphire, through which their heads and wings gleam in silver, as 
those of the cherubim through their atmosphere of flame. Above 
these zones are, on one side, heads of a pope, two bishops, and a 
group of holy persons, one a woman, and one, an aged king, pro- 
bably David. In front of these orbs of beatitude and heavenly glory, 
kneel on the one side, the Virgin Mother, in white robe and blue 
mantle ; on the other, John the Baptist, in his robe of camel’s hair. 
Towards the Virgin, from Christ’s right side, is pointed a lily, with 
the legend A/isericordia above it ; towards the Baptist, from his left 
side, a sword, with the legend Justitia. This sword and lily are found 
in the famous Dantzig triptych, referred to below, in an extant sketch 
for the central group of a Last Judgment by Durer, and in the 
“ Speculum Salvationis,” as far as I know, for the first time. In 
the “Biblia Pauperum” are two swords, the one blunt, the other 
sharp, in the same position and significance. 

The whole of this celestial portion of the east window, has, as I 
have said, been ruined by restoration. Comparison with the lower 
or unrestored half, enables one to replace, in imagination at least, 
the vulgar new glass with the glorious original fragments ; and a 
comparison of the St. Michael, in the lower compartment, with the 
Christ and Virgin of the upper, supplies about the best illustration I 
have ever seen of the quite insurmountable difference between fine 
original work and common-place restoration. The parish clerk, and 
even, from what I have heard, the squire of Fairford, who has been 
consenting to the restoration with the incumbent—all animated, no 
doubt, by a praiseworthy desire to preserve the treasure entrusted to 
them, but unluckily without adequate guidance to the best way of 
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doing this—are under the altogether mistaken impression that the 
Birmingham restorers have returned them the original glass, only 
cleaned and re-leaded. There is not a square inch of old glass in 
the restored work. It needs no special training in the art of glass- 
painting to see that. And the ruin thus begun would have been 
completed but for the interposition of the archeologists, fired by 
Mr. Holt. The lower part of the window was destined to follow 
the upper— would indeed, I believe, have done so ere this, had 
not timely interposition secured it, and, it is to be hoped, all the 
rest of this unequalled series of pictures on glass, from destruction, 
whether the slow one of neglect and decay, or the more rapid and 
fatal ruin of restoration. 

To return to the east window. Below the Christ stands the arch- 
angel Michael, in golden armour from head to heel, bearing, like a 
lance, in his right hand, a staff surmounted by a cross, and in his left 
the balance, in which he is weighing the souls of the blessed and 
condemned. A red devil tries to pull down one of the scales. Below 
him the dead arise in their grave clothes. On the right, the blessed 
are received into Paradise by St. Peter; over the gate of heaven, 
whose key he holds, angels are glorifying God. To the left are the 
fires of hell, and the torments and sufferings of the damned. In this 
part of the window the artist has made singularly happy use of acci- 
dental irregularities of colour of his ruby glass, or has regulated the 
colour by abrasion, to give the effect of the play of flame. This is 
increased in the window itself by the shifting shadows of the trees 
outside, and the result is to give a ghastly life to this corner of the 
composition, whose lurid fires and horrible sufferings of damned 
souls, and exulting torments of hideous fiends, of all shapes and 
colours that could be devised by an imagination readily lending itself 
to the fantastically horrible, as those early German imaginations did, 
are balanced by the golden glories of heaven, with angels ministering 
to the serene souls of the blessed, on the other side. 

Altogether, this picture, both as a whole and in details, bears so 
close a resemblance to the famous Dantzig triptych of the same 
subject, which Waagen ascribes to Roger Van der Weyden, and 
other authorities to Memling and Hugo Van der Goes, that it is 
difficult to believe that the designer of the Fairford window and the 
designer of the Dantzig picture are not one and the same. All the 
attributions of the latter to particular painters are equally arbitrary ; 
I mean are supported by no mark on the picture itself, and no 
external testimony whatever. It is quite possible that the picture may 
be Durer’s, if, as I believe, the Fairford windows are his. At all 
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events, the coincidence deserves to be pointed out, and may prove 
important in elucidating the history both of windows and picture. 

I cannot devote further space to description beyond reference to 
the lovely small figures of angels and saints executed en grisai//e, in 
the upper lights of the windows. These, and the heads at the 
corners, seem to me to show very distinctly the character of Durer’s 
work, and are fuller of grace than most of his engraved works. 

The evidence as to Durer’s connection with this noble series of 
windows is not only deducible from internal characteristics, but rests 
partly on tradition. It was the old belief at Fairford, and found its 
way into print as early as 1712, in a strangely distorted form, in the 
statement in Atkyn’s “Gloucestershire,” that the windows were the 
work of “ Albert Durel, one of the eminentest Italian masters.” This 
name was subsequently converted by Rudder into Albert Durer, but 
the notion was pooh-poohed by Bigland in 1791, and no one has 
since ventured to revive it till Mr. Holt brought it forward, with an 
elaborate array of proofs, before the Archzeological Association at 
Cirencester a few weeks ago. 

The history of the windows is quite consistent with their execution 
by Albert Durer. The local tradition is that they were taken aboard 
a Low Country ship on its way to the Pope, by John Tame, soon 
after the expedition to Boulogne in 1492; that both the glass and 
foreign workmen in charge of it, who were taken on board the same 
ship, were brought to Fairford, where John Tame had purchased the 
manor of the king, and that the foreigners were employed in building 
the church to receive the glass. 

Mr. Holt’s paper shows clearly that this story is mythical: being 
as irreconcileable, indeed, with facts and dates as with probabilities. 
John Tame had, did not in fact, become lord of the manor till 1498, 
and his tomb in the church bears date (by royal reign) 1501. The 
church was finished by his son Edmund. In and after 1492, the 
king was at peace with the Low Countries and the Pope, and his 
wealthy and favoured contractor for the supply of woollens to his 
* soldiers, John Tame, was as little likely to have engaged in an act of 
piracy against his allies, and of plunder against his Holiness the 
Pope, as he was to have found a set of Low Country glass, intended 
for Rome, of dimensions and form to fit exactly a set of Late Perpen- 
dicular English windows, the arrangements and proportions of which are 
as common in this country, as they are unknown abroad. There can 
be no reasonable doubt that the windows were procured from abroad, 
in the usual way, and there is great internal probability, as well as 
ingenuity in Mr. Holt’s suggestion, that Tame may have employed 
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the Fuggers of Augsburg, the great merchants of the day, who had 
branch houses at Antwerp and Nuremberg, to get this contract for 
the glass executed abroad, and that they may have employed Albert 
Durer in preference to a Low Country glass painter. Nuremberg was 
at that time one of the chief seats of the art, and Albert Durer is known 
to have designed for glass windows, and, probably, painted them. Mr. 
Holt refers to two sets of windows, at Paris and Passy, described in 
Lenoir’s great French work on glass painting ; and a similar set, which 
in design must from the description have closely resembled the Fair- 
ford windows, existed at a convent church at Hirschau, till it was de- 
stroyed by the French in the wars of the Palatinate. But no painted 
glass by Durer is now, as far as I know, to be found on the Continent, 
and these Fairford windows, if, as Mr. Holt has brought such cogent 
reasons for believing, and as examination has convinced me, they are 
from his hand, are the solitary surviving example of his work in this 
form. 

Nor is this their only source of interest. If they are Durer’s, they 
represent his work during a period hitherto nearly unaccounted for 
by any extant acknowledged productions of his hand. Industrious as 
he was, it is very improbable that the period between his return from 
his apprentice wanderings in the Palatinate, and imperial cities lying 
in a wide circle about Nuremberg, which immediately preceded his 
marriage in 1494, and 1500 would have been an idle one ; and yet, 
except the series of woodcuts from the Apocalypse, and a few por- 
traits, and two or three small and insignificant pictures, we have no 
hitherto known work of his falling within this time. If he was engaged 
in designing and painting on glass, his labour on the windows of Paris, 
Passy, Hirschau, and Fairford, would of themselves go far to occupy 
the time, and would form an intelligible series of transitional works 
between his earlier and later stages as a painter, developing the 
powers indicated in his portraits of his father, and his Annunciation 
at Munich, to the height they had reached when, at Venice in 1506, 
he produced his “ Madonna of the Rosary,” and thereby extorted the 
loud admiration of the Venetian critics, who till then had confined 
their applause to his engravings. Perhaps, also, designing for glass 
with the peculiar use of pigments demanded for that kind of work, 
may have developed in him that tendency to vivid and positive 
colour, which he spoke of to Melancthon as a fault of his earlier 
style. Ifthe monogram on the executioner’s sword be beyond dis- 
pute or mistake, it corroborates in a most satisfactory way the con- 
clusion arrived at by Mr. Holt, from the internal evidence afforded 
by comparison of the windows with Durer’s acknowledged work, 
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I have already indicated my own opinion that Mr. Holt dwells more 
than is at all necessary on the points of resemblance between the 
designs of the Fairford windows and the cuts in the “ Biblia Pau- 
perum” and “Speculum Humane Salvationis,” already referred to. 
Durer might well have referred to these cuts for design without being 
himself the author of them. At all events, to insist on his being the 
author of these early woodcuts, is to overload the question of Durer’s 
connection with the Fairford windows with an element of controversy, 
which is likely to be vehement and even angry ; for there is nothing 
peopie so much dislike as having their theories shaken on points 
where the amount of theory bears the smallest possible proportion to 
the weight of evidence. And this is eminently the case with all the 
questions of origines xylographica. 

I should myself be quite willing to rest the proof of authorship on 
internal evidence alone. Even the use of the peculiar fewr-de-lys- 
inscribed nimbus of the Vuremberg Chronicle seems to me of 
secondary importance, though, should this prove to be really con- 
fined, as Mr. Holt says, to the woodcuts in that work and the Schatz- 
behalter, both published by Koburger, Albert Durer’s godfather, with 
the aid of Michael Wohlgemuth, Albert Durer’s master, during the 
period of Albert Durer’s apprenticeship, the presence of this nimbus 
may go far to prove both Durer’s connection with the cuts in these 
volumes, if the Fairford windows, on which also it occurs, are allowed 
to be his ; or if we take for granted that the cuts in the Chronicle and 
Schatz-behalter are Durer’s, the occurrence of the nimbus in them there 
may go a long way in support of the assumption to him of the designs 
in which it occurs at Fairford. Mr. Holt uses it for the latter purpose ; 
and I believe he can satisfactorily maintain his assertion, that the 
apprentice, Albert Durer, was the designer of all the most remark- 
able cuts in the Chronicle, the colophon being exact in assigning to 
Michael Wohlgemuth only the heads, and to Pleydenworth only the 
views of cities in that huge repertory, leaving unaccounted for the 
fanciful and religious cuts which are the largest, best designed, and 
best engraved in the book, and one of which bears the monogram 
A. T., and another that monogram and the double doors, which Mr. 
Holt believes to be a punning allusion to this form of the name 
(thiir-er, the guasi plural of ¢hiir,a door). And if Durer designed 
and engraved these woodcuts in the Muremberg Chronide, then 
he is, beyond any doubt, also the author of those in the Schatz- 
behalter. 

But all this block-book question is matter for future development 
and controversy, of which Mr. Holt is-likely to bring on his shoulders 
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more, perhaps, than he bargained for when he published his Ciren- 
cester paper. 

What the art-loving section of the British public is concerned 
about is the discovery, or rather re-discovery, of an important series 
of works, which I venture, after full examination both of the windows 
and Mr. Holt’s argument, to claim for Albert Durer, as confidently, if 
not for exactly the same reasons, as Mr. Holt does. 

The discovery will, no doubt, attract much attention, both in 
England and Germany, especially in Bavaria, where Albert Durer is 
one of the gods of artistic worship. From all we know of the man 
by his pictures and engravings, and the incidental revelations of his 
life in his own letters and journals and those of contemporaries, this 
enthusiastic admiration of him is hardly to be wondered at. From 
all we know of him, Durer appears singularly loveable, and his work 
is quite beyond parallel in that of his contemporaries, for fulness of 
thought and meaning, to say nothing of its more purely artistic 
qualities. 

The Fairford windows reveal his power in new aspects, and in 
many respects raise one’s estimate of him as a designer. On this 
ground, if no other, the time that I have given to them in this article 
is not, I venture to think, ill-bestowed ; and I can answer for it that 
the day spent in a visit‘ to Fairford Church will be full of instruc- 
tion and delight to any who can appreciate noble design. 

Lastly, let me express the hope, which I have already made public 
in a letter to the Zimes,® that the attention called to these beautiful 
windows may secure them from further injury, either by restoration or 
ill-usage, whether accidental or under the guise of care or cleansing. 
When Vandyke saw them, and expressed his opinion, as Hearne tells 
us, “ to the king and others, that many of the figures were so exqui- 
sitely well done that they could not be exceeded by the best pencil,” 
the windows were, no doubt, comparatively perfect. 

It was to save them from the iconoclastic rage of the Puritan 
troopers, when on their march to Cirencester in 1642, that William 
Oldysworth, the worthy lay impropriater of Fairford tythes,—whose 
soul may Heaven assoil for the act,—had the windows taken 
down and concealed. It was no doubt in this process that they 
suffered much of the damage now apparent; and, in replacing 
them, that the reckless displacement of many of the pieces, visible 
throughout the series, took place. But what is the worst they have 
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thus suffered to the deterioration of the restorer’s work, as visible 
in the upper half of “The Last Judgment,” in two of the prophets 
in the eleventh window, and a head of Christ in “ The Supper at 
Emmaus,” in the eighth ? 

The Hon. Mrs. Elizabeth Fermor; a local benefactress (connected 
by the mother’s side with the Barkers, the successors of the Tames 
as lords of the manor), secured the windows without with latticed 
wire, and left a fund to keep it up. From this fund there is now 
a surplus, annually expended in washing down the windows, within 
and without, with water and whalebone brushes, it may be conceived 
at what risk, both of abrasion of colour, breakage of what is now 
‘whole, and detachment of what is already cracked! This practice, 
it is hardly necessary to say, should be at once abandoned. A com- 
mittee of thoroughly qualified persons should be formed, with whom 
the incumbent, who seems very desirous to do his best for the 
windows, would, I have no doubt, gladly co-operate, to have the 
windows put in order; first, by careful restoration to their proper 
places of the displaced pieces of old glass still in the church ; 
next, by replacing the altogether missing pieces with new glass of 
the best quality ; and, at the same time, by careful cleansing and 
releading the old glass. Before this is done, if an exact set of 
coloyred drawings of the same size as the originals could be made, it 
would be of the utmost value and interest. Could not the Arundel 
Society undertake this work, or might not a general subscription 
be raised for all these purposes, which ought not to be left altogether 
to local zeal and munificence? Albert Durer’s fame is the property 
of the world, and it would be discreditable to England if the lovers of 
art failed to combine in doing what is needful to preserve the great 
and unique monument of it to be found, as I cannot, for my own 
part, doubt, in Fairford Church windows. 

Tom TAyYLor. 





Nore.—Since this article was written (and after the first portion of it had gone 
to press), Mr. Holt has had an opportunity of carefully examining the original St. 
Christopher, in the possession of Earl Spencer, and has come to the conclusion 
that the date has zof been tampered with ; so that all conclusions founded on his 
supposition, that it had been fraudulently altered from 1493 to 1423, must be 
abandoned, and so much of my article as depends on that supposition considered 
as unwritten. T. T. 








My LAST SESSION. 


No. III. 


OUR ORATORS. 


R. DISRAELI has only made one or two great 

party speeches this session, but he has developed 

almost a new faculty of light and pleasant minis- 

terial dadinage. Lord Palmerston was very successful 
in answering inconvenient and unfriendly questions, and the satiric 
sparkle which gleamed in his eye, and which heralded the pleasant 
retort and the happy witticism, will long be remembered. The 
present Premier has adopted Lord Palmerston for his model, but the 
copy promises to surpass the original. Mr. Disraeli knows that 
members come down at half-past four to be amused as well as in- 
structed; and as the ingenuity of the entire Opposition, and of 
mutinous and disappointed candidates for place, has been at work 
upon the notice-paper, in order to extract matter for hostile motions 
and to convey imputations against departmental administration, it is 
considered fair parliamentary warfare to banter opponents, to dis- 
courage unfriendly questions, and to turn the laugh against the 
critics. 

Some of Mr. Disraeli’s replies to ministerial questions have been 
masterpieces of pleasantry and quiet sarcasm. Mr. Darby Griffith 
having inquired whether it was true that the Government intended to 
give a baronetcy to the member for Thetford (in acknowledgment of 
the return of the Lord Advocate), Mr. Disraeli affected to be in 
doubt which member for Thetford was meant, and gravely assuming 
that it must be the Lord Advocate, assured his honourable friend, 
with many superfluous protestations, that the ambition of the learned 
lord had not as yet, to his knowledge, taken the form of a desire 
for a baronetcy. The mystification was kept up with such admirable 
mock gravity that shouts of laughter rang through the House. 

Again, the somewhat eccentric Sir Thomas Bateson, a Protestant 
and an Orangeman, insisted upon having a “ really truthful” answer to 
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a question he was about to put to the Premier; and when interrupted 
by cries of “Order!” said something about the sympathies and sup- 
port of the Irish members around him depending upon Mr. Disraeli’s 
denial of the policy attributed to him by Mr. Gladstone in the cele- 
brated letter written during the East Worcestershire election. Was 
it, therefore, Sir Thomas demanded to know, the intention of the 
Government during the Session, to endow the Roman Catholic 
Church as well as the University? Mr. Disraeli hereupon, in a tone 
of airy banter, and a perceptible imitation of Lord Palmerston’s half- 
humorous and half-contemptuous tone in putting off an inconvenient 
query, said he had seen Mr. Gladstone’s letter, but, as it had ap- 
peared to him to be a caricature of the right honourable gentleman’s 
least happy style, he had set it down as a mere electioneering squib, 
and had accordingly dismissed it as unworthy of notice. The reply, 
which was half a rebuke to Sir Thomas, was meant to be irritating 
and offensive to the writer of the letter; yet so inimitable was the 
tone and manner that even the Opposition benches could not help 
joining in the roar. 

Of the same class of replies to disagreeable interpellations, was 
the answer to Mr. Grant Duff’s inquiry relative to Mr. Disraeli’s 
speech at Merchant Taylors’. The Premier met the inquiry in his 
usual fashion. Mr. Grant Duff’s phraseology, his thin voice, and 
peculiar elocution, elicited a good deal of mirth from the Ministerial 
benches, and the Premier raised a ready laugh by referring to the 
speech of Mr. Grant Duff as “an exhibition.” The laughter of his 
supporters was further encouraged by the Premier’s suggestion that 
Lord Clarendon was Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster in Lord 
Palmerston’s Government, and that the holder of this office does not 
take an active part in the management of our foreign relations. 

It was important to finish a somewhat delicate and difficult defence 
with a good “ point,” and Mr. Disraeli raised a hearty and prolonged 
cheer from the Ministerial benches by his concluding observation, 
that “ Lord Clarendon, at the Foreign Office, had inherited difficulties, 
and he bequeathed them to his successors.” Mr. Grant Duff called 
Mr. Disraeli the Leotard of politics; and when one remembers his 
agility, dexterity, and daring, and the cat-like grace with which he 
always alights upon his feet, the comparison was, perhaps, more 
complimentary than it was intended to be. In his “Vivian Grey” 
(written, as he himself tells us, when a boy), he says :—“ No con- 
juncture can possibly occur (to a Minister), however fearful, however 
tremendous it may appear, from whence a man, of his own energy, 
may not extricate himself, as a mariner by the rattling of his cannon 
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can dissipate the impending water-spout.” Forty years after this was 
written, Mr. Disraeli retains abundant confidence in his ability to dis- 
sipate an impending political water-spout by the rattling of his cannon, 
the most signal instance of which was his speech in the House of 
Commons, this Session, after his defeat on Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
Church Resolutions. Itis impossible for Mr. Disraeli’s followers not 
to feel something of the same confidence in their leader’s presence of 
mind and fertility of resource which he himself displays in every 
exigency. 

Mr. Disraeli’s greater speeches have abounded in felicitous phrases 
and witticisms. In the first Irish debate, on Mr. Maguire’s motion, 
he almost instantly dissipated the effect produced by the impressive 
peroration of his great rival, and raised a laugh on his own side, by 
deploring the misfortune that a struggle of seven hundred years had 
culminated within seven days from his elevation to the office of Prime 
Minister. How the Conservatives cheered when he declared that 
the crisis in Ireland was “got up” by Mr. Gladstone, and was a 
‘monstrous invention ;” and again when he sought to show that, to 
disestablish the Irish Church, would be to undermine the foundations 
of the Church in England; and that, to “effect such a revolution,” 
the opposition must first obtain “leave from the country”— it is 
unnecessary to relate. He happily disposed of one of his own 
early speeches, quoted out of his own mouth against him. “ Nobody 
listened to me at the time,” he said. “ ‘That speech,” he added, “ bore 
upon it the heedless rhetoric which is the appanage of speakers below 
the gangway ;” but in his “historical conscience” he believed the 
** sentiment ” still. 

The Premier’s next great speech was at the close of the debate on 
the Irish Church Resolutions. It possessed all the characteristics of 
his midnight manner—was wildly paradoxical in places, so that Mr. 
Gladstone described it as the product of a “heated imagination ”— 
but bristled with fun, wit, and drollery, and wonderfully amused the 
House and its royal and distinguished visitors. In sarcasms and 
epigrammatic personalities, Mr. Disraeli is unrivalled ; and his allu- 
sions to Lord Cranborne and Mr. Lowe will never be forgotten by 
those who heard them. Of Lord Cranborne’s attacks upon him, 
he said, with a happy collocation of phrase :— He has great vigour 
in his invective, and he has no want of vindictiveness ; but I must 
say I think his invective wants finish.” His comparison of Mr. Lowe 
to Diogenes and his tub was still more relished. ‘ When the bark is 
heard from this side, the right honourable member for Calne emerges 
—I will not say from his cave—but, perhaps, from a more cynical 
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habitation. He joins immediately in the chorus of reciprocal 
malignity, and 


‘ Wails his monstrous melody to the moon.’ ” 


Then with what consummate skill he hits off the personal antagonisms 
which it is Mr. Lowe’s fate to elicit :—‘“ The right honourable gentle- 
man, the member for Calne, is a very remarkable man. He is a 
learned man, though he despises history. He is almost as skilled in 
logic as Dean Aldrich. But what is more remarkable than his learn- 
ing and his logic is that power of spontaneous aversion which particu- 
larly characterises him. ‘There is nothing that he likes, and almost 
everything that he hates. He hates the working classes of England. 
He hates the Roman Catholics of Ireland. He hates the Protestants 
of Ireland. He hates her Majesty’s Ministers. And until the right 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) placed his hand upon the ark, 
he seemed almost to hate the right honourable gentleman the 
member for South Lancashire. But now all is changed. Now we 
have ‘ the hour and the man’ [an expression of Mr. Lowe’s]. But I 
believe the clock goes wrong, and the man is not here.” This may 
read comparatively tame, but in that crowded and brilliant House, 
with every shaft feathered by the cheers of the excited Ministerialists, 
and every sally provoking a burst of laughter from all parts of the 
House, the triumph of the orator was complete. 

Scarcely less amusing was the trap which the Premier so skilfully 
laid, and in which he caught the entire House. If he had trespassed 
upon the House, it had been, he said, in fair self-defence, for, he 
added, very slowly and deliberately, “‘ 7 have never attacked any one in 
my life.” The orator made a slight pause here, in order to enable 
the House duly to realise what seemed to be the unparalleled coolness 
and audacity of the assertion. There arose, of course, a storm of 
* ohs!” followed by a burst of laughter and cries of “‘ Peel!” The 
Premier quietly waited until he chose to finish the sentence, which 
had been purposely left incomplete—“ unless I was first attacked.” 
There was a general cheer and more laughter at this clever escape, 
and no one seemed inclined to dispute the assertion, although next 
day members in vain tried to satisfy themselves that Mr. Disraeli 
attacked Sir Robert Peel purely in self-defence. 

The Premier’s speech on returning from Osborne, was a master- 
piece. The most keenly critical intellects in the House, sharpened 
by the desire for office, hung upon every word of the story of his 
visit,—how he asked the Queen for authority to dissolve, making at 
the same time an alternative offer of resignation,.and how her 
RR2 
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Majesty, after taking a night to reflect, declined to accept the resigna- 
tion, giving him full liberty either to dissolve at once, or to appeal to 
the new constituencies, whichever seemed to him most judicious. 
Mr. Lowe did, indeed, hint that the so-called ministerial crisis was 
little better than a swindle, and that the Premier had simply deter- 
mined neither to resign nor dissolve ; but so skilful had been the 
ministerial explanation, that the House at large either believed that 
all the necessary constitutional forms had been observed, or that 
they had only been departed from or modified by the exceptional 
circumstances of the coming dissolution under the new Reform Bill. 
There had been another portentous water-spout, and the master- 
mariner had again dispersed the cloud by the rattling of his cannon. 

Ever since Mr. Hardy’s spirited speech on the Irish Church Resolu- 
tions, the Home Secretary has, by common consent, enjoyed a place 
only second to that of Mr. Disraeli as an orator and debater. His rapid, 
rushing, vigorous, whirlwind manner, carries the older members back 
to the days of Shiel. There is good reason to believe that the orators 
of the last century were more inflated and inflammatory in their style 
than those of the present day ; and, if eloquence is to be judged by 
its power to move and excite the immediate audience, they were 
greater masters of their art than any of our contemporary orators. 
Our modern and more sober standard is doubtless attributable 
to the knowledge that speeches will be printed word for word 
next day, and that any bombastic language which might lash up an 
admiring audience into heat and enthusiasm, would be calmly 
measured and discounted at its true value by the more quiet and 
thoughtful class of people who read the speeches next day at their 
iiresides. But Mr. Hardy has no rhetorical afterthoughts or mis- 
givings. He has abundant fluency. He speaks in a high key. His 
voice is tremulous with emotion. His words are like a rushing 
stream, and he speaks the honest convictions of his heart. In his 
* No surrender” speech on the Irish Church, he spoke with such 
fervour of manner that, at no time during the debate, did the House 
ring with cheers so fast and furious. When, in his peroration, he 
said that, “speaking for himself,” he would never consent, under 
any circumstances, to the disestablishment of the Irish Church, nor 
be a party to the separation from the State of that Church which had 
preserved the life of the Reformation in the midst of Ireland, the 
ministerial cheers were ringing, enthusiastic, and prolonged. Next 
day the Zimes said the House had been under the illusion that it 
had been listening to oratory, implying that Mr. Hardy was not an 
orator after all. When his speech came to be read the critics 
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discovered that it was wordy, verbose, and lacking in precision. 
The test of oratory is fully discussed by Cicero, “ Brut.” c. 49-54. 
The great Roman states distinctly that the goodness of oratory can 
only be tried by its success, and that the critical judge can only 
inquire into the causes of that success. The Conservative party 
would certainly think they had lost by the exchange if the Home 
Secretary should, on some future occasion, exchange his fervid 
oratory and vibrate sentences, which elicit a sharp rattling fire of 
cheers, for a more sober, more precise, and possibly more logical 
style, although it might command greater admiration in the news- 
papers next day. 

Lord Stanley makes no claim to the character of a great orator, 
and no speaker of any pretension in the House is less of a rheto- 
rician. While Mr. Hardy is most successful in appealing to sym- 
pathies and antipathies, Lord Stanley goes straight to the reason 
of his audience. Although a clear thinker, accurate in argument, 
and an impartial judge, his speech on the Irish Church was singu- 
larly unsuccessful. In the first place, his words were so indistinctly 
enunciated that only those who sat nearest him could hear what he 
said. ‘Then his mechanical and judicial treatment of the subject was 
distasteful to that numerous section of his party with whom the 
maintenance of church establishments is quite as much a matter of 
religious feeling and tradition as of reason and judgment. Lord 
Stanley was not unnaturally mortified at the preference evinced by 
his party, and possibly by a majority in the Cabinet, for a policy 
that he regarded as in the long run indefensible ; and for the rest of 
the session he contented himself with the defence and explanation of 
his foreign policy. Here he was unassailable. His speech on the 
Alabama claims was moderate, well-reasoned, and almost judicial 
in its candour and impartiality, and the cheers which greeted him 
from the Opposition, quite as loudly as from the Ministerial benches, 
probably more than consoled him for his failure as a party leader. 
His subsequent speeches on Consular Courts in the East, the affairs 
of Crete, the right of expatriation, in connection with the allegiance 
of emigrants to the United States, and lastly on Mr. Disraeli’s speech 
at Merchant Taylors’ Hall were so candid and so successful, that the 
Opposition in each case were foremost in leading the plaudits. 

Mr. Ward Hunt succeeded to a deficiency, and when he rose in a 
comparatively thin House to make his financial statement, the tradi- 
tional glory of Budget nights seemed to have departed from the 
House. Yet his manner was easy and assured, and his statement 
business-like and unimpeachable. Mr. Gladstone himself could not 
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have been clearer, more orderly, or more arithmetical. He was 
obliged to levy an income-tax of sixpence in the pound, and even 
with this could not calculate upon a surplus of more than 722,000/. 
There was at the last something almost poetical in the regrets of the 
new Chancellor of the Exchequer that he was obliged to stifle inspi- 
rations strong within him to do something creative and original as 
a finance minister. If his budget was unambitious, it was at least in- 
telligible, and founded on sound principles. Mr. Ward Hunt’s sub- 
sequent speeches on financial subjects—clear, unpretending, and 
accurate—while they were acceptable to the House at large, were the 
more satisfactory to the Conservative benches, as showing that they 
have a financier in their body competent at any time to hold his own, 
and not unlikely on some future occasion to write his name favour- 
ably in the annals of English finance. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was still more sorely tried 
during the debates on the Metropolitan Foreign Cattle Market Bill. 
He was held responsible for the financial portion of the measure, and 
the sources from which the funds for erecting the new market were to 
be derived. Unfortunately the bill was in charge of the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Privy Council, who had conducted with 
very indifferent success the negotiations with the Corporation of the 
City. Few ministers have been harder pressed by a powerful and 
pertinacious -opposition than Mr. Ward Hunt upon the Cattle Bill, 
yet he never lost his temper, and indeed hardly abated anything 
of his constitutional good humour. The Ministry lost their bill, but 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer obtained the respect of his oppo- 
nents for resisting the pressure put upon him either to advance money 
out of the Exchequ.r for constructing the market, or to give a 
Government guarantee for the money. 

Sir Stafford Northcote has derived a reflected lustre from the 
success of the Abyssinian expedition, and has won greater renown as 
an anxious and painstaking administrator than as an orator. His 
monotonous tone, hesitating delivery, and diffuse explanations, make 
him an unattractive speaker at the best ; and his mannerisms have 
become confirmed during the session just ended. His Indian Budget 
was delivered to an audience fluctuating in number from twelve to 
twenty members. 

Mr. Disraeli has been fortunate in securing the services of the best 
Lord Advocate we have had in the House for many years. Mr. 
Gordon has brought in fifteen bills this session, many of them effect- 
ing important and extensive improvements in the law of Scotland, 
and every one of these ultimately received the royal assent. The 
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clauses of the Scotch Reform Bill were drawn up with care and skill, 
and he greatly assisted by his tact and temper in passing the bill 
through the Commons. So popular did he become, that the members 
for Scotland, of all political opinions, gave him a dinner at Green- 
wich,—a rare compliment, but richly merited by his candour, acces- 
sibility, and donhomie. Y.ord Advocate Gordon appears to be a great 
favourite with the Premier, who naturally takes to the new men who 
owe their political advancement to himself. He makes no preten- 
sions to rhetoric, but his statements on Scotch matters are calm, 
clear, and unaggressive. 

If Scotland has a popular Lord Advocate, Ireland is still more 
fortunate in her Chief Secretary. The Earl of Mayo has developed 
administrative abilities, and performed public services in putting 
down the Fenian rebellion in Ireland, which, in the opinion of his 
friends, justify his ambition to represent his Queen in a wider and 
more prominent field of action. His great speech of the session 
was delivered upon Mr. Maguire’s debate on the past and present 
condition of Ireland, when Lord Mayo addressed the House for three 
hours and a half, exhausting at the same time the subject, the patience 
of the House, and the physical strength of the speaker. It was in 
this speech that Lord Mayo, in detailing the Government measures 
for the pacification of Ireland, threw out a feeler to the effect that 
policy and justice might demand the equalisation of Church esta- 
blishments in Ireland, but that it must be done, not by a levelling, but 
by an elevating process. ‘This passage was often quoted during the 
session, both in and out of the House, to mean the endowment by 
the State of the Roman Catholic priesthood, as well as the Presby- 
terian clergy. Lord Mayo more than once protested that his words 
did not bear so wide an interpretation, although there was no attempt 
to dispute the accuracy of the reports of his speech. He afterwards 
brought in the Irish Reform Bill, which, shorn of the distribution 
scheme, passed easily, if not half contemptuously, through the Com- 
mons, and almost without remark in the Lords. Lord Mayo’s placid 
good humour is still the characteristic of his speeches, but the duty 
of dealing with the treasonable designs of the Fenians has driven 
much of the “ offending Adam” of phlegmatic ease and seeming 
tendency to self-indulgence out of him. 

Lord Robert Montagu is a Minister of an entirely opposite cha- 
racter. His vivacious self-assertion and intense self-consciousness 
provoke beforehand an antagonism which is not diminished by his 
speeches. He is quick and clever in debate, but rash and impulsive. 
He defended the Metropolitan Cattle Market Bill with ability, but 
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took his measures so ill with regard to the market authority that the 
measure broke down. He was the only Minister upon the Treasury 
bench who habitually said offensive things of and concerning his 
opponents. ‘These are not qualities which commend a colleague to 
the present Premier, and it has been a moot point during the session 
whether Lord Robert Montagu would do the Ministry less harm 
from the unfriendly position occupied by Mr. Sandford, Mr. Liddell, 
and Mr. Lowther, than upon the front ministerial bench. 

Sir John Pakington and Mr. Corry have taken no share in the 
defence of ministerial policy. Their departmental administration 
has been severely criticised. Sir John Pakington is a military 
reformer. He has been anxiously engaged in overcoming the 
War Office and Horse Guards’ objections to the changes in army 
administration, which have been introduced on the recommendation 
of Lord Strathnairn’s committee. Mr. Corry has been absent during 
a great part of the Session, in consequence of a severe domestic 
affliction ; but his place has been not unsatisfactorily supplied by 
Lord Henry Lennox, Secretary to the Navy. 

The orators of the Opposition still remain to be described. It is 
enough for the present to add that a member’s reminiscences of the 
wit and eloquence, of the laughter, cheers, and counter-cheers of the 
Session, go far to compensate him for the long, dreary, and exhausting 
attendances upon the House and its committees which would other- 
wise make the duty of a legislator intolerable. 


Epicurus Eype.L, M.P. 























“ AFTER DARK.” 


A SKETCH IN THE STREETS 






‘6 





IN ii? URDER! Murder!” You have heard the cry 
PAV ESE before, no doubt, my friend; heard it on your way 
FV (\5)| from the theatre or from Evans’s, when taking a 
~ short cut to your rooms, It is a terrible cry; but 
= one gets used to it in London. Yet not so used to it but 
that it occasionally excites one’s sympathy and interest. 

Terrible cries of murder arrested my footsteps the other night, not 
far from Garrick Street. A few yards brought me to the scene of the 
disturbance. I think they called the locality Newport Street or 
Prince’s Buildings. A crowd surrounded a fainting woman, light 

kirmishing between some few others of the sex going on at the out- 
skirts of the throng. 

“Give the girl air, can’t you,” said a rough-looking fellow, who 
held a limp, gasping young woman in his arms. “Get her some 
water, One would think you weren’t hurnan.” 

“ Let her go to the ’orspital,” said a stalwart woman, brandishing 
a brawny arm, and cleaving a way through the throng. 

“Who are you ?” asked the first speaker. 

“1’m her mawther, I am.” 

“Then why don’t you do something for your child? Get her a 
glass of water.” 

‘She don’t want no water. Take her to the ’orspital.” 

Upon which the fainting girl was led away, her hair falling in 
ragged heaps upon her shoulders. 

Meanwhile a second damsel who had been in the fight re-engaged 
in a short closing encounter with the mother, and then made her 
escape. 

I was curious to see the end of the disturbance. I had not followed 
the fainting person many paces before her “ mawther” set up another 
wild scream of “ Murder!” followed by a shriller yell of “ Police!” 
In a moment the girl with her hair down came out of her faint, 
responding to the war-whoop quite vigorous and fresh. 

“Well, upon my Soul !” said the good Samaritan-in-chief who had 
held her, “ there’s a woman for you; nothing the matter with her.” 
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Nor was there. For, joined by her mother, she once more plunged 
headlong into a general free fight, at the close of which the police 
appeared. 

Up to this time nothing had been said of robbery. The heroine 
of the first encounter had disappeared. , 

““Where’s that Mackney gal?” asked the one whom the crowd 
called “ the mawther.” 

“Gone, and I’ve lost one of my ear-rings,” said the daughter, 
whom they called Sarah Burke. 

“ Charge her with stealing it ; I’ll do it,” said the “ mawther ;” and 
at this, in a fresh burst of feminine excitement, she pitched upon the 
pavement something out of a bundle. I looked down, and behold, it 
was a child. The infant fell upon a doorstep, and seemed quite 
used to it ; another child picked it up, and the row went on. 

*‘She’s had a month just now,” said the “ mawther.” “I give that 
gal in charge for stealing my daughter’s ear-ring ; hang her, she shall 
have another month.” 

“* Come, clear out of this,” said the police ; “ clear out.” 

“ Robbery ! stop thief!” shouted the “mawther.” “ This way, good 
gentlemen. That Mackney gal’s the thief.” 

The police (three of them: they knew the wretched character of 
Prince’s Buildings) followed the “ mawther,” who led the way to an 
adjacent house ; and close by me, in the darkness, she struck another 
woman a violent blow on the head, then screamed “ Murder! 
murder!” and swore some one had nearly killed her that very 
moment. 

The police, somewhat bewildered, tried to clear the narrow street, 
which was blocked up with vegetable carts and coster’s trucks, as 
well as with a dirty, yelling, fighting crowd. 

At the door of Mackney’s house stood the proprietor, in his shirt 
sleeves. 

“What the divle d’ye want here?” he asked, in a rich Irish 
brogue. 

“To see your daughter,” said the police; and they pushed into 
the black, narrow passage, where a barred door stayed their progress. 

“Do you persist in charging this girl with felony ?” one of them 
asked, turning upon “ the mawther.” 

“ Yes, the brute, with robbery ; I see her do it.” 

“ Oh, you liar!” said another woman close by. 

“ Liar yourself!” said “the mawther,” making a dash at her censor, 
and sending me flying against a rough fellow, who for a moment 
seemed inclined to resent the affront on ny innocent self. How I 
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should have fared with my white waistcoat and light gold eye-glass, 
had he done so, I fear to think. 

‘Will you open this door?” shouted the police. 

“Divle a bit, you’ve no right here,” exclaimed the Irishman, 
“‘ Where’s your warrant ?” J 

** You won’t unlock it—you have the key.” 

** Never !” 

‘*‘ Break it in! Oh the base robber,” exclaimed “ the mawther,” 
with an aside whisper to her daughter. ‘“ We'll have her now, swear 
you see her do it.” 

And then crash went the door, and out the officers dragged a pale, 
slender girl, whom they proceeded to remove. 

I followed them, and when the crowd had thinned somewhat, I 
ventured to speak to one of the policemen. 

*‘ Did you find the ring upon her ?” I asked, most deferentially. 

“ Dy’e think we search a woman,” was the officer’s reply, looking 
pityingly upon me. 

“‘ She never stole the ring,” I said ; “ the charge is simply a piece 
of malice and revenge.” 

* Oh,” was all the officer’s reply. 

“ Here, sir, what’s to be done along of the baby?” asked an urchin 
in rags, not much bigger than the other urchin in its arms. 

“Go along,” said the officer. At that moment “the mawther” 
came up, and took her offspring, and folded it in her shawl as she 
had done once before. 

It was past midnight. The gas lamps gleamed fitfully upon the 
little ragged procession as it passed through sundry dark alleys, and 
finally emerged into Regent Street, where painted jades were still 
promenading, and late cabmen were picking up infamous fares. 

We crossed to the station-house, and there I begged permission 
to enter with the charge. 

All the time there kept close by my side a fierce-looking foreigner, 
who at every remark that I made in disparagement of “‘the mawther,” 
and in favour of the accused, seemed to scowl upon me ferociously. 
However much I avoided him, he still perseveringly placed himself 
on my right hand, ever with the same fiendish-looking glare. Once 
or twice I thought his hand wandered suspiciously to his waistband, 
where I imagined some long knife lay hidden. ‘‘ The mawther,” too, 
looked as though she were continually taking my measure for one of 
her fierce deadly springs. Even when we were ‘in the station-house, 
the foreigner stood where I stood, and in the course of my statement 
tried to interrupt me. 
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The officer in charge smiled kindly when I spoke, evidently amused 
at my useless philanthropy in appearing there. 

“ T should certainly not have come,” I said, “ did I not feel that it 

-is the duty of an Englishman, when he sees an ‘act of injustice being 
perpetrated, to do his best to prevent the accomplishment of such a 
design.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” said the officer. 

“ Thank you, kind sir,” said the prisoner, whom they had put into 
a sort of dock. 

“ This person who has given the prisoner in charge is evidently a 
very bad woman. She was most violent, and I heard her arrange to 
bring this charge of robbery.” 

The foreigner glared at me, and “the mawther,” unable to control 
her rage at my interference, made a dash at me, still baby in arms. 
She was ejected in consequence, and the case proceeded. 

The “mawther’s ” daughter persisted in the charge of robbery, and 
the inspector explained to me that he had no other alternative but to 
enter it. 

* And will she be locked up ?” 

“Yes ; until Monday morning.” 

The night was Saturday. During the brawl it had become Sun- 
day ; so the prisoner would receive two days’ imprisonment before- 
hand. I explained that this was rather hard, and offered, like a 
generous donkey, to be bail for the accused. 

“ Can't take bail for felony.” 

“ Then I will appear on Monday at Marlborough Street.” 

“Very kind of you, sir,” said the inspector ; and he wrote down 
my name. 

“ Heaven bless you,” said the prisoner. 

And I inwardly invoked heaven’s protection against that fierce, 
desperate foreigner, at whose hands I expected a violent assault. I 
could not mistake the malicious grin which I saw upon his face 
when he followed me into the ante-room to leave the station. 

I was too proud to ask for the protection of the police; but it 
occurred to me that I had better explain to this bandit-looking 
fellow that my only interest in the case was an honest desire to see 
justice done. 

“ You appear to be angry, sir,” I said, in my blandest accents, “ at 
the course I have taken in this business.” 

“ No, sair,” he replied, in a weak, mild voice. 

“ Are you not connected in some way with ‘the mawther?’” I 
asked. 
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* No, sair,” he said again, in a deferential manner. 

* And you are not angry with me ?” 

“ No, sair. I tank you, sair, ver much; from my heart, sair. De 
girl is as innocent as ze babe vot is not born.” 

“T am glad you think so; I feared you thought me meddlesome.” 

“Oh no, sair. I sall take your hand, sair, for your kindness. 
You are un bon brave Angleterre—tris bon Anglais.” 

Tears fell hot and fast upon my hand. 

“ Zat girl,” he went on, “ was in prison von month for my sake, 
sair; and on Monday she vas to be my wife, sair—on ze Monday, 
sair.” 

“ And so she shall,” I said, looking round defiantly. 

I felt almost disappointed that he was not a cut-throat. Never 
was my physiognomical acuteness so much at fault. This bandit was 
a tender, soft-hearted Frenchman. When we got into the street 
“the mawther” had disappeared, and a small crowd, crying, “ This is 
the gentleman,” insisted upon escorting me home. They were 
nearly all Irish, and they called for all manner of blessings on my 
head. 

When the prisoner was locked up, a tattered dress which she had 
brought with her to show how she had been ill-used, was handed to her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Mackney. When they reached my door in 
Covent Garden, Mrs. M. had discovered ninepence in the pockets. 
I regret to say that the parents quarrelled over this money, and so 
fiercely grew the altercation that I hurriedly used my latch-key and 
disappeared. 

On Monday morning, when I went to the police-court, I found 
that nearly all the two contending families had succeeded in getting 
into gaol within two hours after I had left them. I had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing “the mawther” fined for an assault on my poor 
foreigner ; the first prisoner’s mother fined for assaulting the said 
first prisoner’s father ; Sarah Burke sentenced to a week for rioting 
near the gaol; and “that Mackney gal” acquitted of the charge of 
robbery. 

That very day, as I had promised him, the foreigner wedded “ ze 
innocent girl.” At night “the mawther’s” baby died in her arms. 
And this is life in London! 





A SONG OF AGE. 


; And the tones of our voices as song, 
“62 When the light was too fleeting for pleasure, 
And the darkness for slumber too long, 
We were glad and rejoiced in our being ; 
Our hearts were exultant in praise 
For the rapture of loving and living, 
And the infinite joy of our days. 


Now the fervour of life has departed, 
We have emptied the gourds of delight ; 
We complain to the night, “It is weary,” 
And we cry of the day, “It is night!” 
We are guests who have risen for going, 
And our hearts only quicken with praise 
For the languor that cometh of living 
And the torpor with ending of days. 


WILLIAM SAWYER. 





EUROPE IN TRANSITION. 


N the midst of the tranquillity that now reigns through 

out Europe it is difficult to realise the fact that we have 

only reached a pause in a mighty revolution. From one 

end of the continent to the other perfect peace prevails. 
Busy as the armourers may be in making needle-guns, Chassepots, 
or Sniders, and in finding out the most destructive kinds of cannon, 
not an angry shot is heard in Europe. Busy as the great military 
powers may be, conscripting and drilling and overtaxing their 
harassed citizens, not a single sentinel is called upon to perform the 
actual duties of war. Even the wordy warfare of diplomacy seems 
to have ceased. The rumours that float on the air show only the 
uneasiness of men’s minds, for there is no mention of any matter of 
serious contention among the powers of Europe. The tomahawk 
lies buried, and the pipe of peace sends up its calmest wreaths. 
How long this deep tranquillity is likely to last may best be judged 
of by taking a glance at what has been accomplished, and comparing 
it with that which remains to be done. 

The changes that have been effected in the state of Europe 
during the past ten years exceed in importance the changes accom- 
plished in any former decade of modern times. Even when the 
great Napoleon carried his victorious arms over Continental Europe, 
and made and unmade kings, no such changes were effected as the 
reconstruction of Italy and Germany out of the scattered fragments 
of those ancient nations. The sword of the conqueror did indeed 
give new dynasties and new laws to vast masses of the human race ; 
but the revolutions so accomplished were destitute of the moral 
accompaniments that make the recent changes in Europe so import- 
ant in themselves and so significant of results in the future. In the 
one case, the face of Europe was temporarily changed by an irre- 
sistible overflow of the military power of France, led by a man of 
singular daring and wonderful genius as a soldier ; in the other, the 
face of Europe has been changed by a series of events that have 
their roots in a deep and powerful current of human opinion. 

Ten years ago neither Italy nor Germany had any national exist- 
ence. Those grand old nations of the past had been broken up 
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into innumerable fragments, and in the weakness of division their 
national power had passed away. Italy was divided into petty 
sovereignties, whose rulers were tyrants to their subjects and puppets 
in the hands of their powerful neighbours. Germany was also par- 
celled out into such divisions, great and small, that her national 
power was completely destroyed. The second, and third, and fourth, 
and fifth-rate states were useful only for the two great German 
powers to quarrel over; and those two great powers were so well 
balanced, and so full of mutual jealousy, that they could safely be 
left to neutralise each other's influence. And so Germany, powerful 
enough united to take an equal share in the highest business of 
nations, was conquered by division, and made of no account in 
Europe. 

Yet a strong national feeling existed throughout both countries. 
It was perhaps more latent in Italy than in Germany ; but it was 
more passionate,.and it was fed by the deeper degradation into 
which her petty sovereigns had led the Italian people. The love of 
Fatherland was at once a sentiment and a creed in the minds of the 
Germans ; and despite a national tendency to waste their patriotism 
in sounding speeches, there was genuine revolutionary spirit apparent 
in the men who supported the Nationalverein. Here, then, were 
two nations possessing within themselves all the elements of national 
life and greatness, divided into parcels and shorn of their national 
existence by an artificial system of government. They were as two 
strong Gullivers, bound by swarms of Lilliputian princes. Their 
natural aspirations were to unity and national greatness; but in 
order that petty Italian and German princes might have thrones to 
sit upon, and that the patrons of those princes might have puppets 
to work, Italian was arrayed against Italian, German against German, 
and both nations were reduced to utter impotence. 

Fortune and the Emperor Napoleon decided that Italy should first 
break her bonds. Divided as she was, Italy was but the vassal of 
Austria, and a very meek and obedient vassal. The Kaiser set off 
one Italian sovereign against another in such a manner that he 
could do what he liked in Italy. Himself at the time the humble 
slave of Rome, Francis Joseph used all his influence to keep Italy 
sunk in the lowest condition of civil and religious bondage. The 
Italian prince who showed himself the most tyrannical and intolerant 
gained for himself the highest favour at Vienna. 

The Emperor Napoleon saw danger to himself in this state of 
matters. Knowing himself to be the creature of a revolution, he 
could not see without emotion the forces of reaction and bigotry 
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arrayed on every side of France. He determined to break the power 
of Austria in Italy, and the celebrated New Year’s-day speech 
heralded the approach of mighty changes. The declaration of war 
against Austria gave the first impetus to a movement that has 
astonished him who made it by its power—a movement that has 
already effected vast changes, and that seems destined to effect yet 
greater changes in the future. In an unguarded moment the Em- 
peror Napoleon proclaimed the doctrine of nationalities, little dream- 
ing that the seed he then threw into the ground would grow up so 
speedily into something that he himself should fear, 

The sagacious French ruler understood only partially the strength 
of the spirit he was evoking. He saw that the desire for national 
unity in Italy was strong enough to form a powerful revolutionary 
weapon ; but he did not see that it was too strong and heavy to be 
guided by any man’s hand. He let loose this spirit as a servant, 
and has found it a master. He meant to substitute his own power 
for that of Austria in Italy. He contemplated a confederation of 
weak Italian states, of which he should be the virtual head ; but the 
national feeling that he had himself evoked made such a scheme 
impossible, and caused the different parts of liberated Italy to rush 
together like long-divided lovers. 

Meanwhile, the desire for national unity was working strongly in 
the hearts of the German people. But they had no leader, and the 
aspirations which ended in patriotic speeches could not destroy that 
balance of power between Austria and Prussia wherein lay the weak- 
ness of the nation. So long as that balance of power existed it was 
felt to be impossible to make Germany great or united. Each of 
those two powers had influence enough to make any scheme of con- 
federation proposed by the other impracticable, and the only hope 
for Germany lay in the possibility that the rival leaders might one 
day fight until the one should reduce thé other to subjection. The 
Germans had no Napoleon to do for them what had been done for 
Italy ; and in fact all the influence of that potentate was exerted to 
perpetuate the duality that reduced Germany to impotence. 

But the time came, and the man. A minister, who by his harsh 
and despotic domestic policy had offended the dearest aspirations of 
the Liberal party in Germany, suddenly showed himself as the leader 
of the national movement. No more startling metamorphosis was 
ever effected on the pantomimic stage than that which converted the 
stern upholder of the divine right of kings into the leader of the 
German people in their assault upon the kingly rights that prevented 
the accomplishment of the national unity. It turned out that the 
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very cause of Count Bismarck’s conflicts with popular opinion was 
a desire to advance the interests dearest to that popular opinion. 
His arrogant and unconstitutional attempts to increase the military 
force of the country without the assent of Parliament were made in 
the secret and incommunicable knowledge that the future destinies 
of the Fatherland would soon be determined by the strength of that 
force in conflict with the armies of Austria. He had resolved to 
break the power of Austria in Germany, but he could not publicly 
avow his determination. 

The work Bismarck had to do was a work that could only be satis- 
factorily done by an irresponsible government; and in order to do it, he 
ignored the constitution, and carried on the government of Prussia in 
the spirit of autocracy. The strong-willed minister carried his point 
amid the execrations of Liberal Europe; and when Prussia met 
Austria in decisive conflict it was with the immense and well-equipped 
army created by him in spite of parliamentary opposition. For once 
unconstitutional conduct proved advantageous to the country. The 
power of Austria in Germany was utterly crushed, and North Ger- 
many was left free to constitute herself a nation under the headship 
of Prussia. 

It is perfectly evident, we think, that all this has been accom- 
plished, both in Italy and Germany, by something more than a mere 
fortuitous concourse of circumstances. It has been effected by the 
power of a strong current of opinion in favour of that doctrine of 
nationalities of which the Emperor Napoleon made himself the 
mouth-piece, and of which he has since become the practical oppo- 
nent. Such a current of thought could never have existed had not 
human opinion respecting the relationship between sovereign and 
subject undergone a complete revolution. Formerly, it was practi- 
cally held that subjects existed only for the convenience of sovereigns ; 
and in all territorial arrangements it was the interests of kings and 
not of peoples that were held to be of primary importance. The 
reverse is now the dominant doctrine in Europe. Sovereigns are 
held to exist only for the convenience of their subjects, and territo- 
rial arrangements may be made in the interest of the communities 
affected. 

Men perceive that for the protection of their best interests it is 
necessary that the communities of which they are members should 
be powerful enough to defend and uphold their own laws ; and where- 
ever a race is divided by artificial arrangements it is natural that this 
desire for aggregation should lead them to break down those barriers, 
so that all who speak the same language and have a community 
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of national characteristics and interests, should- unite to form a 
single nation. Respect for royal interests has for centuries allowed 
those artificial divisions to split nations into sections, but that respect 
is no longer powerful enough to induce nations to sacrifice their 
national greatness in order that many sovereigns may have separate 
kingdoms. Military force has of course done the rough work of 
unification in Italy and Germany, but we see in both countries indu- 
bitable proofs that military force has only acted as the instrument of 
the national will. When the military power of the first Napoleon 
overthrew ancient dynasties, and made new nations, it could not 
rally to its support the patriotism and talent of the conquered 
countries in the way that the military force of King Victor Emmanuel 
and King William has done in Italy and Germany. In the one 
case, military force was the instrument of an ambitious man’s will, 
and in the other it is the instrument of a nation’s will. 

A clear understanding of the cause of the accomplished changes is 
the best means of enabling one to form a judgment respecting the 
changes that are likely to be brought about in the future. We have 
seen that the moving spirit of the past has been a passionate desire 
for national unity on the part of divided peoples. There are still 
divided peoples, and there is still the desire for unity. We have no 
reason to suppose that that desire has been satiated by the partial 
success it has achieved. On the contrary, we have every reason’ to 
believe that, like jealousy, such a desire must grow ‘on what it feeds 
on. The aggregations that have already taken place have greatly 
strengthened the champions of nationalities. Italy is much stronger 
than Piedmont was, and North Germany than Prussia ; and it is 
reasonable to suppose that the wish to complete their unity has not 
decreased as their power to gratify it has grown. There is, therefore, 
much yet to be done. Italy longs for Rome as lover longs for his 
mistress, and the German has much to do before he can say that the 
Fatherland is one and indivisible. 

Germany remains divided into three portions. The victories of 
Prussia have given her all Germany north of the Maine, and she has 
formed of it the North German Confederation ; Austria retains her 
German provinces ; and the southern states of Bavaria and Wurtem- 
burg retain their independence. Any one who speaks of German 
unity as an accomplished thing must, therefore, be understood only 
as asserting that a substantial foundation of national unity has been 
laid. This three-fold partition leaves Germany yet much divided ; 
but it concentrates the vitality and power of the nation so entirely in 


one of the sections, that we may regard the complete unification of 
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the country as practically accomplished. So completely does Prussia 
command the national power of Germany that, foreign interference 
apart, she could at any moment complete the unification of the 
Fatherland. 

The Southern States, who owe their nominal independence to the 
interference of France, which procured the insertion of a clause into 
the treaty of Prague, binding Prussia not to cross the Maine, have 
hastened to show their own estimate of the power of Prussia by 
placing themselves under her military protection, and handing over 
their armies to her control, They know that they lie at the disposal 
of Count Bismarck. Indeed that astute statesman made but little 
concession when he agreed to leave Bavaria and Wurtemburg alone 
for a time. Those States are now so thoroughly isolated that national 
influences will compel them, sooner or later, to seek admission to the 
Northern Confederation; and meanwhile Prussia commands the 
armed forces of those States, without being embarrassed by the 
circumstances attendant upon a closer connection. Besides the con- 
venience of being able to please France by an apparent concession, 
Count Bismarck had very good reasons for deferring the inclusion of 
the Southern States in the Confederation. His object is not so 
much to unify Germany as to aggrandise Prussia, and that object 
is distinctly favoured by delay. He has already a powerful parlia- 
mentary opposition to contend with, and were the Southern States 
admitted, that opposition might become strong enough to en- 
danger his policy. Aware that he can at any moment put such a 
pressure on the people of those States as would immediately bring 
them into the Confederation, it is convenient that he should leave 
them outside until he gets the existing members of the Bund well in 
hand. When Hanover has been sufficiently Prussianised, Count 
Bismarck may begin to think seriously of Bavaria and Wurtemburg. 

Then, there are the Austro-German provinces. Is it likely that 
eight millions of Germans will forget their national aspirations and 
neglect their material advantages, to remain true to the throne of the 
Kaiser? Does there remain any such bond of union between German- 
Austria and Hungary, with her Sclavonian neighbours, as will neutra- 
lise the attractions of the Fatherland? It must be remembered that 
the Austrian empire of to-day is altogether different from the Austrian 
empire of three years ago. Its centre of gravity has been removed 
from Vienna to Pesth, and the predominance of races is undergoing 
an entire revolution. Hitherto Hungary has been but a humble 
dependent of Austria. By using his great power as a leading member 
of the Germanic Confederation, the Emperor of Austria has hitherto 
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been able to keep Hungary in the position of a subject country. 
The common legislation of the empire has always been in the 
interests of the German provinces, and has frequently borne hard 
upon the interests of Hungary and the Sclavonian provinces. All 
this must be changed. The Hungarians now hold the balance of the 
empire, and the course of common legislation will be primarily in 
their interests. The newly-discovered importance of Hungary is 
shown by the amount of attention bestowed upon her by the Imperial 
Government, and by the reported determination to call the empire 
henceforth by the name of the “ Austro-Hungarian monarchy.” 

When the common legislation of the empire changes its primary 
object, and the Austrians begin to feel in their turn those evils of 
subjection that more than once caused the Hungarians to revolt, they 
will naturally cast their eyes towards the main body of their own 
nation. A cry of distress, ever so faint, would bring them such 
assistance, that the Austro-Hungarian king would be powerless to 
prevent their entry into the Confederation. That some such desire will 
grow up ere long, it is reasonable to suppose. The Hungarians must, 
from the new conditions of the polyglot monarchy, get the chief com- 
mand of the common legislation ; and there is sufficient difference in 
the interests of Austria and Hungary to make it morally certain that 
something that is deemed advantageous to the one, will prove suffi- 
ciently disadvantageous to the other to produce active discontent. 
There is, therefore, on the one side of the Austrian provinces a 
country peopled by a strange race with which they have no commu- 
nity of interests, of language, or of literature ; and there is on the 
other side a country peopled by their own race, in whose interests 
and language and literature they have full community. In short, on 
the one side there are all the powerful attractions of kindred blood, 
while on the other there are only the bonds of a conventional loyalty 
tying them to a strange and semi-barbarous people. 

Were there no foreign influence to disturb the operation of the 
nationalities doctrine in Germany, it would be easy to trace its future 
progress. The Southern States and the Austrian provinces would 
fall like ripe plums into the lap of the North German Confederation. 
But he who was the first to proclaim that doctrine has arrayed him- 
self against its propagation, and much of the immediate future of | 
Europe depends upon the extent of his power to arrest its progress. 
We saw in the Luxemburg affair the nature of French policy. The 
Emperor was firmly determined to prevent, as far as might be in his 
power, any further unification of Germany, and indeed it was only a 
clear perception of the inferiority of his armaments that prevented him 
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attempting to undo by force of arms that which Prussia had accom- 
plished in the previous summer, Nor has anything occurred to war- 
rant us in thinking that a different policy now prevails at the 
Tuileries. The time that has elapsed has been diligently employed 
in military preparation. Additional powers of conscription have been 
taken by the Government im the face of such signs of popular discon- 
tent.as would not be lightly evoked by a government that avowedly 
rests upon the suffrages of the masses; and the armourers of Vin- 
cennes have been working night and day, converting muzzle-loading 
' rifles into Chassepots. The preparations of Prussia have been less 
ostentatious, but not less effective. Her work has been to organise 
the material forces of the new provinces and the new tributaries ; and 
the successful accomplishment of that work should give her an 
increase of military power at least equal to that which the new con- 
scription laws have given to France. The common possession of the 
needle-gun by both France and Prussia marks, however, a special 
advantage lost by the latter. 

The motive of the Emperor Napoleon in attempting to prevent the 
completion of German unity, looked at from the point of view of per- 
sonal or national ambition, is strong enough to make us anticipate 
very desperate efforts to sustain that policy. The question involves 
the supremacy of France in Europe. Up to the moment when 
Prussia showed herself so bold and so successful, France was practi- 
cally supreme in.Continental Europe. She was surrounded by weak 
neighbours. Spain, too feeble to resist her slightest suggestion ; Italy, 
with her unity incomplete, and the hand of France at her throat ; 
Germany divided, so as to have no national force. These were the 
immediate neighbours of France, and she could lord it over them 
loftily. Whether this supremacy was of any practical use to France 
or not, is a matter of no consequence. France loves pre-eminence, 
and she can ill bear to part with it. Yet the successful completion 
of Count Bismarck’s plan will undoubtedly destroy that supremacy. 
It will create on the frontiers of France a nation as great, if not 
greater, than herself. 

The rest of Europe may view the creation of a great State in 
central Europe with the utmost satisfaction, for the supremacy of 
France in Continental affairs is far from being an unmixed advantage 
to Europe. In truth, the appearance of a power strong enough to 
restrain. the ambition of that power promises to be beneficial to the 
cause of peace. But principally as a check to the progress of the 
great Colossus of the North should Western Europe be inclined to 
approve of the appearance of a united Germany. Forty million 
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Germans, united under one government, would form no bad pro- 
tection to the western countries against the advance of Muscovite 
hordes. 

The appearance of France in the field as the armed opponent of 
national unity throws a veil of uncertainty around the immediate 
future of Europe. The leaders of national unity are in Italy weak, 
and in Germany politic ; so that the resistance of a great military 
power, like France, may arrest the movement for a time. But if the 
movement in favour of allowing the people of one race to gather to- 
gether and form a self-governing community be indeed one of those 
strong and steady currents of opinion that pass over the earth from 
time to time, it would be vain to suppose that any artificial barrier 
could long restrain it. As well might we seek to stop up a river, as 
to resist such a volume of human sympathy as we believe this great 
political movement to represent. Its accomplishment may, then, be 
delayed for a time, but only for a time. 

Whether this tendency of men to aggregate in great masses repre- 
senting complete nationalities is to spread until it shall have oblite- 
rated every kind of artificial division, or whether it is to stop short of 
that complete application of the nationalities principle, is a matter 
upon which one would not wish to hazard too positive an. opinion. 
It is hardly possible that the principle can be so rigidly applied, since 
there are in the world races of men possessing all the distinctive 
features of separate nationality, who yet do not possess the qualities 
that are equally necessary to national existence. Sufficient strength 
to hold their own in the contentions of nations, and a capacity for 
self-government, are essential qualities in a community of men who 
would emancipate themselves from foreign rulers; and there are 
races who possess neither qualification. If Ireland, for instance, 
did possess the distinctive features of nationality that mark out 
separate peoples, self-government would in her case still be im- 
possible, for the simple reason that Ireland is not strong enough to 
take a place among the nations of Europe. It is probable, then, that 
even after the principle of nationalities shall have knit together in 
political communion the principal branches of the human race, 
numerous fragments, too small of themselves to form nations, will 
join together for mutual protection. Judging from present appear- 
ances, Hungary promises to be the centre of such a group. The 
Austrian empire is now composed of many races, speaking many 
tongues, and there is every probability that future changes will yet 
compensate it for the loss of the Italian and Germanelements. The 
steadily approaching dissolution of the Ottoman empire may give to 
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the whilom empire of Austria new provinces and new millions ready 
to follow the leadership of the Magyars, while it may give to Greece 
the means of supporting herself as a distinct and self-sustaining 
‘nation. 

The union of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, in such a manner 
as to reunite all the great branches of the Scandinavian family, is far 
from being a remote possibility. It is a thing actually contemplated, 
and perhaps nearer accomplishment than we know of. The miser- 
able conduct of the Spanish government is tending to make the 
establishment of a united Iberia possible. Sickened, degraded, im- 
poverished, by the frightful misgovernment of their own queen and 
their own political leaders, the Spanish people are turning their eyes 
upon that small section of the Peninsula whereon a kindred people 
manage to conduct their affairs in peace, and in moderate prosperity. 
The obstacles to the union of Spain and Portugal seem at present 
insuperable, but so at one time seemed those that hindered the union 
of Piedmont with Southern Italy. 

As the nationalities movement progresses, the position of such 
states as Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland will become more and 
more anomalous. The Dutch are too closely allied to the great 
German family, and too closely united, geographically, to the great 
German land, to escape the attraction that a great united nation must 
exercise upon political fragments on its borders; but the Belgians 
and the Swiss stand in a different position. Their lands stand betwixt 
two great rival nations, and their affinities of race and language 
incline them as much to the one as to the other. Belgium and 
Switzerland are, roughly speaking, as much French as German, and 
as much German as French. Will this peculiar character preserve 
the neutrality of those lands while the nationalities doctrine is recon- 
structing states all around them? Probably it may, for a time at all 
events. Neither France nor Germany will be strong enough to take 
the whole of either country in the face of the opposition of the other, 
and a peaceful division pre-supposes a unanimity that is little likely 
to arise. The exceptional happiness which those little states have 
enjoyed in their present condition, under the protection of their 
neutrality, will offer unusual obstacles to the penetration of the 
nationalities doctrine within their frontiers. To imagine the Belgians 
or the Swiss anxious to exchange their present liberty and security to 
become heavily-taxed citizens of France or Germany, is to pre-sup- 
pose a state of matters too different from any that now appears pro- 
bable to permit of speculation founded on it. We can only see that 
the spread of the nationalities doctrine will subject these border 
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states to new influences which their surrounding circumstances may, 
or may not, enable them to resist. 

The progress of this mighty movement will probably subject the 
peace of Europe to some sharp convulsions. It has already cost us 
two great wars, and if it be powerfully and persistently resisted, it will 
certainly cost us more great wars. But beyond these temporary con- 
vulsions, Europe has everything to hope, and nothing to fear, from 
the movement. If wars occur, they will be as the conflict of the 
elements in the wars of the atmosphere ; and the thunder-storm once 
over, we shall have better prospects of settled peace than the present 
artificial parcelment of the human race, with its subjection of national 
interests to personal passion and ambition, has ever permitted. 
Nations formed on the basis of nationality will have few temptations 
to aggression. They will have no interest in seeking to filch pro- 
vinces peopled by foreigners from their neighbours ; and a thousand 
causes of quarrel that turn nation against nation in their present 
artificial arrangement will cease to exist. 


JAMES SUTHERLAND. 





AT EVENTIDE. 


PACED the village lane at eve, 
The flaming sun had gone to rest, 
And left the clouds that flecked the heavens, 
In glowing tints of crimson drest. 
There was no wind to stir the trees, 
The fragrant air was sweetly still ; 
The white rim of the moon appeared, 
And faintly tipped the verdurous hill. 


The. poplars in the distance seemed 
As though they almost reached the sky ; 
While clouds above their vernal heads 
In quiet beauty floated by. 
No sound was heard save notes of birds, 
That calmly rose and softly died ; 
Not e’en one zephyr came to blow, 
Or turn one blade of grass aside. 


The stars looked white and cold, and each 
Its image in the river placed ; 
The while the moon with pensive smile 
The hills and vales and woodlands graced. 
Deep silence reigned on land and sea, 
So great that soon it seemed a power ; 
One might have heard a green leaf stir, 
Or dewdrop shaken from a flower. 


Rare odours lay upon the air, 

The clouds now vanished one by one ; 
Till every vestige of the day, 

The sunset’s blush, all, all had gone. 
The shadows of the trees lay still, 

The lane looked like a path of light ; 
The great white splendour of the day 

Had been transfigured by the night! 


S. H. BrapBury. 





COURSING. 


‘«¢ A monk there was, a fair for the mast’ry, 


An outrider that lov’d venery. 
* * *® & & 


Greihunds he hadde as swift as fowl of flight ; 
Of pricking and of hunting for the hare 
Was all his lust, for no coste wolde he spare.” 
Chaucer's Prologue to Canterbury Tales. 


*¢ Remember’st thou my greyhounds true ? 
O’er holt or hill there never flew, 
From leash or slip there never sprang, 
More fleet of foot or sure of fang.” 
Scott's Marmion. 


XCOUR hundred and forty-three years separate the births 

9 of Geoffrey Chaucer and Walter Scott, and yet each 

bard brings before us in his immortal verse the “ grey- 

hound true,” and the graceful sport to which he minis- 

ters. This noble hound can boast a yet longer lineage in art and 

poetry. His figure appears in rude and ill-executed forms on the 

vases of Greece and Rome; and on the chaste ware of Etruria has 

been seen a beautiful female holding a greyhound in slips ; while in the 

“‘ Metamorphoses” of Ovid, and the “ Epigrams” of Martial, frequent 
allusions are made to the healthful recreation of coursing. 

The remains of the greyhound have been found with those of the 
mastiff among the Roman antiquities recently discovered at Wroxeter, 
and that it was the British greyhound which supplied sport to the 
Romans may be inferred from the lines of Nemesian, so aptly quoted 
by Wright in his “ History of the Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon,” 
as follows :— 

* Sed non Spartanos tantum, tantumne molossos 


Pascendum catulos ; divisa Britannia mzz¢tit 
Veloces, nostrique orbis venatibus aptos.” 


Both in Asia and Europe coursing was supremely the sport of 
princes and nobles. The Persian princes are passionately fond of it, 
and cherish the greyhound with great care. The quaint Froissart 
records with pride the number of greyhounds kept in camp by 
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Edward III. when carrying on his wars with France. By our old 
forest laws all below the rank of a franklin (liberalis) were excluded 
from keeping a “greihound,” and those of that grade could do so 
only at a distance of ten miles from a royal forest ; and to this 
day it may be numbered among “the wrongs of Ireland” ‘that 
coursing is not, legally, permitted to persons possessed of less 
than one hundred pounds per annum, or of one thousand pounds 
in money (10 Will. III., c. 8, s. 2). We commend this “badge of 
conquest” to the attention of the redoubtable Mr. Bright, when 
next fishing on the banks of the Shannon. Yet inasmuch as, 
according to the high authority of Stonehenge, it costs upwards 
of seventy pounds to rear a litter of six greyhounds, it may be 
questionable whether it was not both benevolent and wise to con- 
trol the impulses of an excitable and improvident people by statute, 
rather than permit them to waste their small means in profitless 
pleasures. 

All field sports in a populous island like to England must be 
expensive, and coursing, although the least expensive (fishing ex- 
cepted) of all manly sports, requires some capital for its due 
accomplishment. ‘There are, however, in this rich land thousands 
to whom the sport is a legitimate pastime, and we adopt with all 
heartiness the patriotic wish of Burns when he wrote,— 


** O would men stay aback frae courts, 
An’ please themselves wi’ conntra sports, 
It wad for every ane be better, 

The laird, the tenant, and the cotter.” 


This sport has become in a large degree the sport of the middle- 
aged “middle classes.” It can no longer boast of active royal 
devotees, as in the days of the Henries, the Edwards, John, and 
Elizabeth ; the more costly, luxurious, and enervating sport of horse 
racing has superseded it. Horse racing takes place in the summer, 
in the afternoon, and is seen with ease from the luxurious couch of 
a carriage or a Grand Stand, and calls for no great personal exertion, 
no muscular fatigue, and little exposure to weather, and accords, 
therefore, with the feelings of a wealthy and indolent class. It admits 
of great display. It invites the splendour of costly equipages, 
liveries, dress, and the companionship of “ Bohemian” beauty, while 
it ministers in a fascinating degree to the pleasure and excitement of 
gambling. Coursing is well nigh the opposite of all these things. It 
necessitates early rising, long walks, exposure to sunshine and storm, 
and evokes all manly qualities. It requires no large army of 
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“touts,” and it is, to borrow the language of the most able 
and exhaustive writer on the subject, Stonehenge, ‘‘the most in- 
nocent public amusement, connected with the hunting propensity 
so natural to every man, and more especially to every Briton. 
For I think it may be shown that, properly conducted, the pursuit 
of the hare by the greyhound at public meetings may be carried 
on with perfect innocence as regards the morals both of the parties 
actually engaged, and also of the spectators. Now this can 
be said of scarcely any other amusement of the kind.” It is not, 
however, without aristocratic supporters of the highest order. The 
Earls Sefton, Stradbroke, Craven, Eglinton, and Grey de Wilton; 
the Lords Garlies, Lurgan, and others, are among its ornaments ; 
while it numbers many among the “true nobility” of this country— 
the untitled country gentleman. There are about eight hundred 
known supporters of “the leash,” and it is annually increasing in 
popularity. 

Between September 1 and December 31 of the past year, 3368 
greyhounds ran for stakes. The stakes now run for are often 
of great value; 128 dogs, at 64 1os. each, competed for the 
great Scarisbrick Champion Cup, at Southport, in March last, the 
great stake being gallantly won by Mr. G. Blansherd’s bitch-puppy, 
Bab at the Bowster, by Boanerges, out of Mischief. Zhe d/ue 
riband of the leash, the Waterloo Cup, has increased gradually 
from an eight-dog stakes to one of sixty-four dogs, at 25/ each, the 
value of the cup last season being estimated at 1600/. sterling. To 
win this noble prize is the ambition of all true coursers ; as, apart 
from its money value, the best greyhounds in the world are the com- 
petitors ; each man knows that, in entering upon this great struggle, 
he is sure to meet “a foeman worthy of his steel,” and his desire to 
win rises in a corresponding degree. ‘There is an enthusiasm as 
intense as was ever felt on the downs at Epsom, in competition for 
the Derby; and the evil day has not yet dawned, in which the 
demon of gambling has caused a dog to be scratched, or a coronet 
to be dimned. 

In 1838, the Waterloo Cup became a thirty-two-dog stake, and 
then, for the first time, we meet as competitors therein, the re- 
nowned names of Stradbroke, Talbot, Eglinton, Goodlake, and 
Graham. ‘The Earl of Sefton had not, up to that time, run for this 
prize, although the winner of the first Waterloo Cup was Mitanie, 
by his lordship’s dog, Milo. To the present Earl of Sefton, and 
his noble ancestors, coursers are deeply indebted for the splendid 
plains over which the coursing takes place. Hares are preserved in 
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almost lavish abundance. From seventy to eighty hares have been 
seen at one time, at spots distant from the immediate scene of 


coursing, after they had become alarmed by the presence of the 


greyhounds, and the thousands of persons who crowd to see the 
sport. The site seems formed for the purpose. The wide extended 
circle of “sea banks” forms a “vantage ground,” from which 
hundreds of pedestrians can fairly see the coursing without inter- 
fering with its proper performance. The “ Waterloo” picture, by 
Ansdell, gives a general idea of the nature of the ground, and trans- 
mits a faithful portraiture of the gentlemen then interested in the 
sport; but the drawing, or correctly writing, the engraving of the 
“runner up” Emperor, is execrable. Coursing owes little to the 
pictorial art of modern times. The great meetings of Ashdowne and 
Amesbury still require illustration, for the mezzotint of the latter 
simply gives an ugly group of horsemen, and would serve as well to 
illustrate a camp meeting of Puritans, prior to the battle of Bothwell 
Bridge, as a gathering of English sportsmen. ‘The late Earl of 
Sefton won the Waterloo Cup in 1847, the first time he tried for it, 
and the honour was great inasmuch as his lordship not only bred the 
winner, a red dog, Senate, but bred also Sadek and Sanctity, the 
sire and dam of the winner. Moreover, Senate became himself 
the sire of Sackcloth, a black dog, the winner in 1854. It is a 
remarkable circumstance that Senate, Judge, and Canaradzo, 
are the only winners of the Waterloo Cup who have themselves 
become the sires of a winner. Judge, on three occasions, or nearly 
so—that is, he was the sire of Clive, who divided the cup with 
Selby in 1859; of Chloe, who won the cup in 1863, and of Maid 
of the Mill. Canaradzo won the Cup in 1861, and was the sire 
of King Death, who won it in 1864. No greyhound has twice 
won the stake since 1857, when it first became a sixty-four-dog 
stake ; but prior to that event Messrs. Cooke & Hinde’s Cerito—a 
fawn and white bitch, by Lingo, out of Wanton—won it no less 
than /hree times. A very excellent engraving of this bitch, from 
a drawing by Ansdell, may be seen at the Waterloo Hotel, in 
Liverpool. She ran fifty-three courses, winning forty-five of them, 
netting some thousand pounds in cash, besides other prizes. A 
remarkable performance, eclipsed however, by Mr. Randall’s black 
bitch, Riot, who won seventy-four courses out of eighty-four, never 
having competed for The Waterloo. The following are the names 
of the winners of The Waterloo Cup since it attained the dignity 
of a thirty-two and sixty-four-dog stake, together with the names of 
their sires and dams :— 
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WATERLOO CUP. 
DATE, NAME OF WINNER. SIRE. DAM. 

1838 Bugle Bachelor Nimble 
1839 Empress Tramp* Nettle 
1840 rwig Hailstone Pastime 
1841 Bloomsbury Redcap Preserve 
1842 Priam Emperor Venus 
1843 Major Moses Melon 
1844 Speculation Sandy Enchantress 
1845 Titania Driver Zoe 
1846 Harlequin Emperor Lady 
1847 Senate Sadex Sanctity 
1848 Shade Nonchalance Margery 
1849 Magician King Cob Magie 
1850 Cerito Lingo Wanton 
1851 Hughie Graham Liddesdale Queen of the May 
1852 Cerito Lingo Wanton 
1853 Cerito Lingo Wanton 
1854 Sackcloth Senate Cinderella 
1855 Judge ohn Bull Fudge 
1856 Protest eapon Pearl 
1857 dogs King Lear Wigan Repentance 
1858 Neville Autocrat Catharine Hayes 
1859 Clive and Selby divided | Judge, Sire of Clive 
1860 Maid of the Mill udge Bartolozzi 
1861 Canaradzo eacon Scotland Yet 
1862 Roaring Meg Beacon 
1863 Chloe Judge Clara 
1864 King Death Canaradzo Annoyance 
1365 Meg Terrona Fanny Fickle 
I Brigadier Boreas Wee Nell 
1867 Lobelia Seafoam Lilac 

| 1868 Master McGrath Dervock Lady Sarah 











During the past thirty-one years this noble prize has once only 


been divided, and it would be well if the National Coursing Club 
would decree that this stake should be exceptional to all others in 
this respect, and that it should invariably be run off. A glance at the 
issue of a long series of years, as to the relative victories of the two 
sexes, seems to prove the truth of the axiom laid down by Arrian, in 
his great treatise on coursing, some centuries ago—namely, that “ the 
dog, because he can run through the whole year, is amuch more valu- 
able acquisition than the bitch. Good bitches abound, but it is no 
easy thing to meet with a thorough good dog; a really good high- 
bred dog is a great treasure, one that falls not to the courser without 
the favour of some god.” And then, with the true devotional spirit 





* Bought of a travelling tinker for ten shillings. 
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of a grand old Pagan, he adds, “ For such a blessing he should sacri- 
fice to Diana Venatrix.” 

During the past seven years the preponderance of winnings in this 
“ Blue Riband” of the Leash rests with the “ladies ;” but, for defi- 
nite conclusions, a longer period of time is required; and the 
statistics of the whole period give a decided advantage, as stated 
above, to the male sex. There is a growing desire, especially among 
the coursers of Lancashire, to possess /arge dogs ; but public running 
does not endorse the soundness of this wish. Lobelia—the winner 
of the Waterloo Cup in 1867—weighed only 44 lbs. ; and Master 
McGrath—the clever and popular winner of 1868—is a small, compact 
dog, weighing only 54 lbs. His blood, however, represents an illustrious 
line, as he classes among his ancestors the renowned names of 
Bugle, King Cob, Liddesdale, Senate, Emperor, and Kouli Khan. 
Public running of the past season confirms, in a remarkable 
degree, the popular opinion of the great merits of the David 
blood. Not to name dozens of inferior stakes, at Barton-on- 
Humber, a thirty-two-dog stake was won by Rosini, by David; the 
Brownlow Cup at Lurgan, by Weasel, a daughter of this sire; the 
Drayton Manor Cup at Tamworth, by Marionette, a grand-daughter 
through Patent. Symphony, the winner of the Victoria Stakes 
(thirty-two dogs) at the same place, and of the Hordley Stakes, is 
also a grand-daughter through Glendower. Howard—the winner of 
the Tamworth Stakes, and of the Talbot Stakes at Southport—is a 
son ; and lastly and notably, Master McGrath, the winner of the 
Waterloo Cup, is a grandson through Lady Sarah. Indeed, during 
the past coursing season, Patent, by David, numbers fourteen winners 
among his sons—a total which cannot be approached by any other 
stud dog during the same time. 500/. has been offered and refused 
for this dog ; and subsequent to this offer he has realised, as a stud 
dog, the following sums—first year, 2g0/. ; second year, 310/.; third 
year, 4754; fourth year, 220/,: total, 12954 This explains the high 
fee (fifteen guineas) which his owner is enabled to secure freely for his 
use. It, at the same time, sustains the value of the “cross” so much 
condemned by Thacker and one or two old coursers of the past gene- 
ration—namely, that by the bull-dog. It was as warmly advocated 
by Lord Orford, who from this source, in the seventh or eighth gene- 
ration, obtained the renowned greyhound Czarina, the winner of 
forty-seven matches successively. His lordship imperiled his life to 
witness the running of this great favourite. An important match 
was to come off, his lordship was ill, and under strict orders not to 
leave his bedroom. He, however, stealthily crept off, mounted his 
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favourite piebald pony, and hastened to the arena of Czarina’s 
combats. She ran superbly, beating competitor after competitor in 
grand style; but the excitement was too great for the enthusiastic 
lord: in the moment of her victory he fell from his pony and expired. 
Matches were more common then than now, and Swaffham, one of 
the oldest coursing grounds in England, was especially famous for 
these. Pipes of wine, silver baskets, bracelets, silver couples, and 
gold snuff-boxes, were the prizes often competed for ; and if money 
was run for, it was always more evenly and more wisely divided 
among the owners of the dogs than it is at the present time. Chance 
was more handicapped than under existing arrangements ; there was 
more sport, and less gambling. It was not a golden age of purity 
however. At a coursing breakfast, towards the end of last season, 
an aged gentleman related with great glee a trick which he had 
practised many years ago on a coursing judge. His dog had “run 
up” to the last, and was then matched against a dog of great local 
renown which he felt certain would beat him with ease; but not 
wishing to be vanquished, and having moreover a large amount of prac- 
tical fun in his nature, which occasionally (in small matters) obscured 
his sense of justice, he said to his trainer, “‘ Now, Joe, I have been 
at great expense, and we have won nothing this season, and you and 
I part, unless our dog can beat H I's. I don’t want you to harm 
the dog, but we must win, can’t you manage it? The judge is as 
deaf as a post, and will certainly take no leap, but will go a long way 
round. ‘The hare is sure to run to yonder coppice, you go off there, 
and mind you, we must win.” The man went; borrowed a smock 
frock from a peasant, and otherwise dramatically arranged himself. 
As was expected, the hare and dogs came rushing to the covert, 
and the judge some time afterwards came toiling up. The im- 
pudent trainer, disguised as a rustic, and affecting to have been at the 
spot for an innocent purpose, stares vacantly at the judge, who says, 
“Have you seen the dogs?” “ Yea, I h’an, and if the black un be- 
longed to me, I’m blowed if I wouldn’t hang ’im, he’s good for 
nought.” The judge returned, and shouted out “ red,” to the great 
glee of the cunning trainer, and his fun-loving master. There can 
be no perfectly satisfactory decision where the judge does not ride 
up to the dogs, except, indeed, in a short, straight course, such as 
is often seen on the plains of Altcar, or the country around Southport. 
At the last Waterloo Meeting several such courses occurred, the hare 
running rapidly and straight to a well-known drain or “ sough.” The 
courses between Cock Robin and Innkeeper, between Ventre St. Gris 
and Julia, were of this character; and the course between the two 
Vou. I., N. S. 1868, TT 
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crack greyhounds Brigade and Jane Ann involved only a single turn, 
when the hare escaped into a sough in which four or five hares had 
previously sought refuge. Such brief courses are rarely seen on the 
magnificent downs of Ashdowne and Amesbury. 

Southern coursers of the old school are astonished at the large 
fields obtained at Lancashire meetings, near Southport, where the 
judge is unable, from the nature of the ground, to ride on horseback ; 
and all the decisions have to be made from a fixed point. It isa 
mathematical impossibility that the exact position and pace of each 
dog, through a long course, can be thus ascertained. At all other 
meetings, bystanders bow to the decision of the judge, when in 
opposition to their own impressions, solely from the conviction that 
position affects the appearance of things; and that it requires a 
person to be closely behind the dogs to judge accurately of their 
respective merits. It may, perhaps, be alleged, that the Southport . 
plan is as fair for one as for another ; that the greater element of 
chance thus introduced, encourages the owners of inferior dogs to 
enter them, and stimulates somewhat the betting system. Moreover, 
it must in justice be added, that there is always an abundant supply 
of hares, and a good muster of coursers; and that the public spirit, 
personal courtesy, and able management of the lessee and secretary, 
throw a great charm over these meetings, and go far to redeem even 
the very great disadvantage alluded to. 

To see coursing in its perfection, however, resort must be had to 
the breezy downs of Ashdowne or Amesbury; there with Warwick 
as judge, and Raper as slipper, and with weather propitious, the 
speed, the skill, and the endurance of the greyhound are evoked in 
the highest degree. The hares, accustomed to go long distances from 
their coverts for food, are always in a state of training, and run with 
extraordinary speed ; the open state of the country admits of free 
horsemanship ; the presence of ladies adds grace to the scene, and 
the health-inspiring atmosphere so exhilarates the spirits, that the 
courser feels supremely happy, and thinks, that whoever else may 
throng the race course, the theatre, or the ballroom, 


‘* T’ll wander with my greyhounds still, 
(Halloo ! Halloo !) 
And hunt for health on the breeze-worn hill, 
And wisdom too.” 














HOST AND GUEST. 


HE difficulty of acquiring accurate ideas of the ways of 
our fellow men has nothing, in my humble opinion, to do 
with being “ to the manner born.” These accurate ideas 
must be cultivated, and may be cultivated by all who will 

give time, and have a fair share of the power of observation. Just as 

when a man recovers his sight, after an operation, all is confused to 
him, and he can form no accurate comparison of the colour or out- 
line of objects: so he who has not cultivated his powers of observa- 
tion, and has not afforded himself broad scope for the exercise of 
these powers, is unable to draw good conclusions between the cha- 

racter, habits, and customs of nations. Mr. Walker's instance of a 

Frenchman’s idea of an English dinner, is an example of a man of 

uncultivated observation—of a man who might be an exiled shoe- 

maker, or a deposed prince. ‘The story runs that a French emigrant 
of property, who had enjoyed much hospitality during the late war in 

a town in the north of England, invited his friends on the eve of his 

departure to a dinner, which, on their arrival, he informed them 

with much satisfaction, he had taken care should be in the true 

English fashion. Observe his idea of our style of eating, or of 

selecting a feast. 

There was a hare at the top of the table, a hare at the bottom, and 

a pie containing three brace of partridges in the middle. This was 

the light first course : that was to take the edge off the British appe- 

tite. The second course consisted of a goose and a large piece of 
roast beef. The English reader laughs heartily, and Mr. Walker 
remonstrated vigorously so far back as June, 1835, when dinners 
were heavier than they are now among people who know how to eat 
in England. The feast was out of all rule, as Mr. Walker said, “ Still, 
it exhibited the principal features, though exaggerated and inverted, 
of a substantial English dinner—a joint and poultry, and a course of 
game.” We have got, I will not say, beyond this now; but we are 
out of it. Every household aspires to entrées—generally making the 
guest lament the old simple plan: not because entrées are not the 

Field of the Cloth of Gold of the kitchen, but because they are this 

field, and it is horrible to see slip-shod people in it. ‘How many 
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descriptions by foreigners,” Mr. Walker reflects, “ of the habits, ' 
customs, and ways of thinking of any people, are not more faithful 
than was this confident attempt at imitation! Nay, often natives 
themselves, when treating of what belongs to any class but their 
own, fall into as great errors. It is only profound observers who are 
aware of this difficulty of attaining accuracy. Those who have seen 
little, or seen imperfectly, seldom distrust their own knowledge. I 
remember once in a party of travelled men, where the conversation 
turned upon the comparative merits of English and continental inns, 
by far the most decided opinion was given by a young officer, whose 
experience of the continent proved to have been confined to forty- 
eight hours’ residence at Quillacq’s hotel at Calais.” 

Exactly: and the experience of the French emigrant was limited 
to one English locality; and, above and before all, he had not 
acquired the power of making just comparisons. He had been cast 
across the channel; and he knew about as much of the resources of 
the English cuésine, as the French travellers who were wont to spend 
a honeymoon at the Sablonitre hotel in Leicester Square, knew about 
London hotel accommodation. 

A man cannot be born to experience of the world: to a know- 
ledge of the continent of Europe. There is no royal road to the 
position of the travelled man. The manner of the traveller is not 
to be got out of voyages round the world, read in any number of 
solid octavo volumes, In the same.way the art of dining cannot be 
attained by the mere reading of cookery books. Dr. W. A. Bellowes, 
a Boston physician, has lately issued, in New York, a book on “ The 
Philosophy of Eating.” It isthe concentrated essence of experience 
carried over thirty years. A student cannot grow a philosophic tooth 
in a year ; nor can a reader of the doctor’s, profiting by all his accu- 
mulated observation, get it out of this learned manual. The aspirant 
may be helped over the rougher paths ; but he must make the journey 
himself. You cannot buy taste :—and only the seeds of wisdom. 

I am interested in the similarities of direction and aim which I 
find in our “ Original” and the American physician’s “ Philosophy of 
Eating.” The doctor was struck with the waste of food, and the 
harmful use of it, which he saw around him. That which was most 
provoking in the waste was, that he often found the nutritious parts 
cast aside, and the least valuable bits consumed. An example is 
best to the purpose. Buttermilk is more valuable than butter: 
butter is fat, heat; buttermilk is muscle—the doctor says, brain. 
One would think that the farmer was bent on rearing learned pigs 
and fat children, for he gives the muscle and brain to the porker, and 
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the heat to the babe. With us the case is often more desperate, for 
there are many places within these realms where the child of the 
agriculturist cannot get butter or buttermilk—muscle or heat. The 
doctor objects also that his countrymen sift away the outer crust and 
husk of the grain—the muscle-producing part of the wheat. The 
cattle get this—and the men and women consume the starch, 
which will not support life ; whereas the “ unbolted” wheat which, 
as God ripens it to the housewife’s hand, is the more palateable 
and nourishing article, will maintain a man in sound health. Dr. 
Bellowes is more scientific than Mr. Walker. The American 
cupboard philosopher is busy with carbon and nitrogen. He has 
studied the kitchen in the laboratory: has put the cook into a 
crucible. His complaint is that the American serves as much carbon 
upon his table in summer as in winter. Baked beans and fat pork 
for breakfast he admits for a wood-sawyer in January, but not for 
the gentleman who will just have to lift a spill to his cigarette after- 
wards. The doctor is sprightly where he shows how the stomach 
dominates the brain. Yea—let us bear this in mind—both the British 
and American table philosophers teach it us, we may cultivate our 
intellect with our knife and fork. The doctor says familiarly ; “ Here is 
your fat, good-natured old grandfather living on fat beef and pork, 
white bread and butter, buckwheat cake and molasses, rice and 
sugar, till he has lost all mental and physical energy, and desires to 
sit from morning till night in the chimney-corner, or at the register, 
saying nothing and caring for nothing. Change his diet, give him 
fish, beef-steak, potatoes, and unbolted wheat bread, or rye and 
Indian, with one half or three-quarters of the carboniferous articles 
of his former diet, and in one week he will cheer you again with his 
old jokes, and call for his hat and cane.” . 

That which you can teach, which Mr. Walker endeavoured to 
teach, and so unsuccessfully, more than thirty years before the 
doctor opened his crusade against Pie, is the importance of self- 
study, of self-teaching. Your cook will not be bothered with the 
due proportions of nitrogen and carbon. You shall say to her, 
“ Yes, Udina, a very good dinner; the chicken was most daintily 
touched with tarragon—but there was a /ef/e too much carbon in 
the carte, I am inclined to think, for this temperature.” 

The prince of darkness, to whom we are indebted for cooks, laid 
us under no obligation, on the score of health. The author of the 
Almanach des Gourmands impresses masters with the importance of 
physicking their cordons bleus often, that they may have cool palates : 
but he gives no heed to the well-being of the guest. There is a 
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marked tendency in epicurean literature, to remedy this omission ; 
and with the spread of good taste, there is some reason to believe 
there will be combined a knowledge of that which is healthful. But 
the taste must and will come first. 

I return to our starting-point. The epicure is not, cannot be, to 
the manner born. The epicurean leaders of the day,—not to put my 
finger on anybody, I will add, on the continent,—were not born to 
discuss gelinottes. By birth they were entitled to hope for a rare dip 
into a rook pie, a darriére matelotic, a galette between the acts, to be 
digested with cyder and Zetit b/eu, But he who has genius may twist 
an iron prong, bought in the market-town fair, into a redoutable 
fourchette, Taste is a plant that may be cultivated: the creature is 
the soil, and soil is barren or charged with the elements of fertility. 

In touching upon the art of dining, an art which is worth training 
for your own comfort, as well as for those who depend upon you, 
the English writer must be struck at once with the unpromising 
nature of the theme. It is necessary to go over ground which has 
been well vccupied already, and this excursion is disheartening. Mr. 
Thomas Walker is admitted to be the most important and authorita- 
tive writer we have yet produced on aristology. He wrote thirty-three 
years ago: “It is a rule at dinners not to allow you to do anything 
for yourself, and I have never been able to understand ‘how even 
salt, except it be from some superstition, has so long maintained its 
place on table. I am always in dread, that, like the rest of its fellows, 
it will be banished to the sideboard, to be had only on special appli- 
cation. Iam rather a bold man at table, and set forms very much 
at defiance, so that if a salad happens to be within my reach, I make 
no scruple to take it to me; but the moment I am espied, it is 
whipped up from the most convenient into the most inconvenient 
position. That such absurdity should exist amongst rational beings, 
is extraordinary!” The absurdity is in full force still, when you can 
get the salad upon the table—which is a rarer treat than when the 
Original wrote. I will venture one “reason why,”—reasons why being 
the order of the day upon book-stalls. The unscrupulous gentle- 
man who knows all the better places of the salad, is apt to leave very 
little for the latest served. Persons who have occupied the bottom 
of the table have been presented with a few green leaves, and 
requested to take some lobster salad. 

The Original, harping on his great theme, attendance, draws a tear- 
ful scene : ‘‘See a small party with a dish of fish at each end of the 
table, and four silver covers unmeaningly starving at the sides, whilst 
everything pertaining to the fish comes, even with the best attend- 
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ance, provokingly lagging, one thing after another, so that content- 
ment is out of the question ; and all this is done under pretence that 
it is the most convenient plan. This is an utter fallacy. The only 
convenient plan is to have everything actually upon the table that 
is wanted at the same time, and nothing else ; as for example, for a 
party of eight, turbot and salmon, with doubles of each of the 
adjuncts, lobster-sauce, cucumber, young potatoes, cayenne, and 
chili vinegar; and let the guests assist one another, which, with 
such an arrangement, they could do with perfect ease. This is 
undisturbed and visible comfort.” Such comfort as the diner, of a 
party of eight, in an ordinary establishment, gets less frequently now 
than he did when the Original wrote. Undisturbed and visible com- 
fort, is replaced by hired servants, all elbows ; and he who has helped 
himself to salmon, is left to contemplate a pretty arrangement of 
ferns and flowers, while the fish cools, and the embarrassed, red- 
faced man who has a hard fight with the butter-boat, to balance it 
successfully over the shoulders of the guests, toils towards him. 
The Original has not moved society an inch in the right direction. 
From small parties the Original, a social martyr, if ever one lived, 
waiting for the sauce, turns to large parties, as to only a greater evil. 

He draws breath after the vision of the turbot and salmon, with 
the new potatoes and the cucumber on the sideboard :—“ As to large 
ones (parties), they have long been to me scenes of despair in the 
way of convivial enjoyment. A system of simple attendance would 
induce a system of simple dinners, which are the only dinners to be 
desired. The present system I consider strongly tainted with 
barbarism and vulgarity, and far removed from real and refined 
enjoyment. As tables are now arranged, one is never at peace from 
an arm continually taking off or setting on a side-dish, or reaching 
over to a wine-cooler in the centre. Then comes the more laborious 
changing of courses, with the leanings right and left, to admit a 
host of dishes, that are set on only to be taken off again, after being 
declined in succession by each of the guests, to whom they are 
handed round. Yet this is fashion, not to be departed from.” The 
wine-cooler has disappeared from the centre of the table. Russia 
tules the roast. Less gravy falls into the diner’s lap: but how 
miserable is the studied table even now—overloaded with glass— 
over-flowered—over-ornamented. Why not, madame, or monsieur, 
peep into a cabinet of the Café Anglais, when the table is laid for 
just six, and when the dinner has been ordered in the fullness of 
epicurean knowledge? The service is simple and bright ; and fresh 
as a hay field. There is room—there is no sense of laborious 
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preparation about the place: and yet there is everything that can 
possibly be wanted at hand, each thing being of dainty size, not 
heavily proportioned, like our dinner services. We helped fish only 
a few years ago with an instrument as formidable asa hatchet. A 
Frenchman likened our dinner side-board to an entresol: unto 
what could he have likened our cruet-stand and cruets ? 

The Original pursues his complaints with uncompromising spirit. 
He must have suffered acutely, being a constant guest in constant 
torment. “With respect to wine.” Even the wine arrangements 
were not satisfactory. “It is often offered, when not wanted ; and 
when wanted, is perhaps not to be had till long waited for. It is 
dreary to observe two guests, glass in hand, waiting the butler’s 
leisure to be able to take wine together, and then perchance being 
helped in despair to what they did not ask for; and it is still more 
dreary to be one of the two yourself.” To appreciate all the sorrow of 
which this position is capable, it must be experienced at a public, or 
great city dinner, with an officious acquaintance, gesticulating at you 
until the waiter singles you out, after having made twenty false dives. 
The satisfaction derivable from the pantomime I have never yet 
been able to understand. In private life, happily, the predicament 
which distressed the diner of the Original’s time is not inflicted now. 
Let us be thankful for even this lightening of the load. The Original 
proceeds—“ How different, where you can put your hand upon a 
decanter at the moment you want it!” This is not the direction in 
which we have improved. Your hand upon a decanter at the 
moment you want it! Nay, a berlin-wool glove, in a family that 
has pretentions and a moderate income, is about the bottle. If the 
health-drinking prevailed, in this berlin-wool period, dismal indeed 
would be the fate of the sensitive man. With plenty of servants, 
and trained to your habits and whims, it could not be made endur- 
able. Happily, the decanter being removed from under your hand, 
the obligation to pledge the gentleman opposite is removed also. 

But the affluent have not followed the advice of “ The Original” 
yet. These may be refined, they are not simple days. Over- 
grown luxury has its origin, I agree with Mr. Walker, has always 
had its origin, from the vulgar rich, “the very last class worthy 
of imitation.” Do we think we are not feeling the effect of the 
growth of such a class, as well as our neighbours, among whom 
the Bourse prize-holders have trampled out the lofty manners, and 
at any rate the outward chivalry of the old souche. We laugh at the 
vulgar rich of New York, who have risen upon an oil-cask or a 
pork-tub, till rivers of diamonds are seen sparkling under lips which 
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call a féte champétre a “ shampeter ;” but is this not the day when 
money gives the fashion, and every young partner in a commer- 
cial house believes that the Lady’s Mile is his natural ground? 
“The affluent would render themselves and their country an essen- 
tial service if they were to fall into the simple, refined style of living, 
discarding everything incompatible with real enjoyment.” The 
affluent well-bred, Mr. Walker meant, in 1833. Did he advise in 
vain? Let us note what follows: “ Although I think a reduction 
of establishment would often conduce to the enjoyment of life, I 
am very far from wishing to see any class curtailed in their means of 
earning their bread ; but it appears to me, that the rich might easily 
find more profitable and agreeable modes of employing the indus- 
trious, than in ministering to pomp and parade.” The banquet halls 
of 1868 are the world’s answer to the refined and sensible gentle- 
man who wrote this sentence. We have imported French Second- 
Empire show and tinsel and extravagance; and have avoided just that 
which is simple (when compared with us) among our neighbours, 
viz. their dinners and dinner-tables. The dishes are few in the best 
French dinners : few and fine. The service is exquisite in taste, but 
not overdone, as when we are bent on state banqueting. The 
English host is wrong from the beginning. A few dishes, and 
these faultless, even when you dine fifty. People sicken over the 
dull rounds of the servants, with dishes nobody touches. I would 
make every dish a spasm of pleasure. No cook can do justice 
to a hodge-podge of fish, meats, birds, and vegetables. To begin 
with a great state dish, is a failure always. That monument of 
vulgarity, the late Mr. Soyer’s Hundred Guinea Dish (we shall fry 
rouleaux in batter at last), was something to avoid. They who are 
to the manner dred, not born, for none are born with a taste for the 
olive, hate a feast. The Lord Mayor’s menu is a barbarism to them :— 
epicurean war-paint and feathers! The simple dish that is perfect : 
two or three flavours, pure and sweet as the wind that has stolen over 
thyme. A party, not a crowd. A table, not an exhibition of the 
genius of Copeland and Dodson and Salviati. This was the cry 
before “ we were boys together.” It is only a few who enjoy the 
quiet and high refinements of life: the very few, when the age is a 
show one ; and the vulgar rich have taken society by storm. Was 
this a well-conceived party ? 

Lovegrove’s, Blackwall, August 26, 1835. Dinner of Thomas 
Walker, Esq. Mr. Walker explains his own proceedings, one 
example being worth very much abstract discourse. He writes, on 
the morning of the feast : 
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“The party will consist of seven men beside myself, and every 
guest is asked for some reason—upon which good fellowship mainly 
depends ; for people brought together unconnectedly had, in my 
opinion, better be kept separate. Eight I hold to be the golden 
number, never to be exceeded without weakening the efficacy of 
concentration. The dinner is to consist of turtle, followed by no 
other fish but white-bait, which is to be followed by no other meat 
but grouse, which are to be succeeded simply by apple fritters and 
jelly ; pastry on such occasions being quite out of place. With the 
turtle of course there will be punch, with the white-bait champagne, 
and with the grouse claret: the two former I have ordered to be 
particularly well iced, and they will all be placed in succession upon 
the table, so that we can help ourselves as we please. I shall 
permit no other wines, unless, perchance, a bottle or two of port, 
if particularly wanted, as I hold variety of wines a great mistake. 
With respect to the adjuncts, I shall take care that there is cay- 
enne, with lemons cut in halves, not in quarters, within reach 
of every one, for the turtle; and that brown bread-and-butter in 
abundance is set upon the table for the white-bait. It is no trouble 
to think of these little matters beforehand, but they make a vast 
difference in convivial contentment. The dinner will be followed 
by ices, and a good dessert, after which coffee and one’glass of 
liqueur each, and no more; so that the present may be enjoyed 
rationally without inducing retrospective regrets.” 

A very sensible, sufficient feast, far beyond, in point of taste 
and refinement, the Derby dinner of last year, with one fish @ 
Knowsley—soles Stanley—eels Disraeli—flounders Malmesbury—and 
the like. Elated by his coming gastronomic glory, Mr. Walker sub- 
mitted to his benighted country a magnificent proposition—“ Such, 
reader, is my idea of a dinner, of which I hope you approve ; and I 
cannot help thinking that if parliament were to grant me 10,000/. 
a year, in trust, to entertain a series of worthy persons, it would 
promote trade and increase the revenue more than any hugger- 
mugger measure ever devised.” 

I think so too. Thomas Walker, M.A., Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, barrister-at-law, and one of the Police Magistrates of the 
metropolis, has passed to his rest. But there zs someBopy left in the 
quick who is ready to entertain a series of worthy persons, at the 
public expense, by way of promoting the refinement of table pleasures. 

The Minister of the State Hospitalities would satisfy the ambition 
—even of 

Fin-BEc. 





A YORKSHIRE SHOW YARD. 


ai T is quite a “popular error,” that a Yorkshireman cares 
. about no live stock save horses. “Give her the glory 
of going on, and still to be,” from Tennyson’s “ Wages,” 
would certainly suggest to him an epitaph for a mare that 
- could stay a distance, and his only doubt would be about adding 
“there or thereabouts” to his author, but still sheep, pigs, and short- 
horns have a strong grip of his affections. With regard to these 
three branches of prize stock, the Yorkshire Agricultural Show is a 
great court of appeal from the Royal; so much so, that no judge can 
accept office who has acted at the latter in the previous July. As 
a general thing, the Yorkshire authorities are more careful in their 
judge appointments, and their blood-stock, hunter, and roadster bench 
more especially, is always composed of picked men. Horses are, 
in fact, the very heart-blood of their show; whereas, at the Royal, 
they may be fairly said to rank behind both sheep and cattle. This 
year a Norfolk exhibitor won 30/. worth of Royal prizes with two 
ponies, for which he had only paid 23 gs. and 252; but it would 
have been ro to 1 against his doing so if he had entered them in 
‘the Yorkshire” lists. The agricultural year always seems to lack 
one of its pleasantest elements if we have missed that meeting. 
Some linger in the county for six weeks from its date, and what 
with Doncaster, York, and Ripon races, visits to herds, racing- 
stables, studs, agricultural shows, foal shows, and ram lettings, a 
gentle St. Leger excitement, more especially if John Scott has a 
favourite, as in “the brave days of old,” with a dash of Harrogate 
and Scarborough thrown in for flavour, those pilgrims may well call 
their sojourn the very “sweet o’ the year.” 

With us, three sultry weeks had passed away since we looked on 
the bannered lines of the Royal, at its “Midland mart of pork, and 
cheese, and stockings,” and, as yet, no times of refreshing had come. 
The accumulated dust of Middlesex, Herts, Bedford, and North- 
amptonshire on our raiment was soon obscured under a fresh 
Leicestershire layer, as we once more steamed across those big 
bullock pastures, which now seemed hardly able to carry a tenth 
of a beast to the acre. The railway banks were charred by vagrant 
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cinders from the engine, till they looked as if all the gypsies and 
potters of the three kingdoms had camped on them over night; 
and the blackened remains of a haystack stood hard by the line, 
eloquent in its silence to the “sprightly young attorneys,” who 
“briskly travel on their journeys,” of the case of Vaughan v. Taff 
Vale Railway Company, and the question as to imperfect chimney caps, 
upon which it turned in the Exchequer Chamber. Partridges seemed 
the real masters of the situation for 150 miles. They had been 
hatched early, and thriven gaily amidst that dreary drought. Many 
never lived till September the first, and poulterers of lax principles 
sold them to magistrates and other magnates, ready plucked, as 
“ pigeons.” Sheep, with plenty of water to aid them, had not gone 
down in condition, and every hill and plain 


‘** Was hung as if with golden shields, 
Bright trophies of the sun.” 


Greener pastures and better green crops marked the frontiers of 
Yorkshire, but passengers told, as they joined us, of no rain, save 
“one shower, which made a middling spatter of it,” since the end 
of May, or to be more precise, the Oaks Day. Leeds looked more 
dreary than ever, and we esteemed the vicar happy who had just 
escaped from it, mitre in hand, to the green orchard alleys of: Here- 
fordshire. On we go, past the meadow where the Royal encamped in 
’61. It was there that the Weatherby Duchesses, with Duchess 77th 
at their head, won a treble victory and retired on their laurels, that 
young Nutbourne vanquished old Sir John Barleycorn, as teetotallers 
never did, that Adam Bede and Overplus were dons in the hunter 
classes, and that Wainman’s Silverhair was such a dainty quene 
amongst sows. Any reflections on that congress of cracks is 
speedily put to flight by a pale hump-backed boy, who gets into the 
carriage with an accordion, and after quavering out “Not for 
Joseph ! oh! dear no!” in a feeble falsetto, makes a collection 
of halfpence in his cap and gets out, with 2d. balance over and 
above his fare, to await a return train. Another boy plays a still 
more leading part on the line. There is no pointsman at one 
station, and this official of tender years and six stone is proxy for 
him. A growler in one of the carriages “ never knew anything so dis- 
graceful,” and is determined to write to the papers about it. Others 
merely joke the boy, and hope to see him with his wife and child at 
Wetherby, and ask him whether he takes out his wages in toffy. He 
walks away silent and scowling, but with dignity. 

We hardly know Harrogate again, and try in vain to recognise 
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the traces of what it was, when we first saw it in’34, or Touchstone’s 
year. “Old Johnny’s Well,” or the strong chalybeate, has received 
the cupola from the Old Sulphur Well ; the Tewit, or Iron-water Well, 
is roofed in at last; the Tewit, or Iron-water Well, on the Moor, 
seems unchanged ; and the cupola of the Old Sulphur Well, whose 
waters savour of the scourings of a gun-barrel, has been replaced by 
one thrice as large. It was the practice in those days of expensive 
travelling to meet the fashions half way, and therefore the moment 
the London season closed the Bond Street dealers detached a fore- 
man, with a large amount of unsold goods in a van, to spread his 
nets in High Harrogate, before the “mothers and daughters” of 
the North. To some extent they do so still, but the things do not 
find such favour, now that the metropolis can be reached by rail. 
The Dragon, the Granby, and the Crown were, at the time we are 
noting, the only great hotels, and the peerage, the “ M.P.”s, and the 
Lancashire visitors, were supposed to be their patrons respectively. 
Admission to the Dragon’s balls was the object of countless hopes 
and fears. It seemed to be for the summer months a very Almacks 
of Yorkshire. We have heard a Crown president speaking as mys- 
teriously of his diplomacy in a ball-room “ difficulty” between the 
inns, as if he had been negociating a triple alliance. Being pre- 
sident was esteemed such an honour that, as it went by seniority, 
one eccentric man was said to arrive in March, and possess his soul 
in patience and the solitude of the big room for months, in order 
that he might be in office all the season round. Rich bachelors 
made quite a sensation as they dashed up to the hotel door in their 
yellow chariots, and then descended to the big room and took the 
vice-chair at dinner, by virtue of being the last arrival. Heiresses 
and rich widows, anxious to cast their weeds, were also a Harrogate 
speciality. Their monetary attractions did not lose by telling. “A 
girl with 30,000/. when her father dies,” according to the version in 
the bar on arrival, has become “an heiress with 3000/. a year in her 
own right” on the ball-room settees at night. 

The Queen’s holds the lead now, and in the summer evenings the 
company linger on the garden terrace, and peer through the panes 
at the dancers within. By day it is the old story, Knaresborough 
Dripping Well, Fountain’s Abbey, Plumpton, Hackfall, &c., and 
Brimham Rocks, where Bill Scott, the winner of four Derbies, 
three Oaks, and nine St. Legers, once rode in a donkey carriage in 
state, with two donkey boys as outriders. It needs some excitement 
to keep the casual visitor in spirits on a dull summer’s evening, and 
we sought for it in vain before the sun went down. There was not 
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a soul in the room at the old Sulphur Spa. Those who were not at 
dinner had gone to hear the band play at a shilling a head to non- 
subscribers, in Montpelier Gardens, or the readings of Mr. Bellew. 
Punch and Judy occupied the green in front of the White Hart, and 
had many grey-haired sages in their audience; and if you did gaze 
carefully into the windows of the front shops, you only withdrew per- 
plexed as to which was really “the last photo. ever taken” of a 
local physician recently deceased, and which he had most honoured 
with his approbation. 

Early next morning there was quite an agricultural gathering on 
the railway platform for Wetherby. The judges who had sojourned 
in Harrogate over night had departed by a still earlier train, but it 
soon leaked out who they were, and speculations as to “the style 
of beast they go for” beguiled the way. Wetherby is a very small 
place, but it had obtained the honour of the show which Leeds had 
sought in vain, and its National Steeple-chace Ground, which Jacob 
Faithful, Israelite, and Emperor II., knew well, is, according to 
many, “ the best in Britain, bar none.” The town bade its visitors 
welcome with a few flags and a flower arch, but everything seemed 
very quiet, and it was said that the fear of sun-strokes, which had 
many newspaper paragraphs just then, would keep away some 
thousands. Only one youth had spirits for recitation, and he 


began— 





** My name is Norval; on the Grampian hills 
My father keeps—a grocer’s shop—” 


and stopped, overcome by the effort and the witticism. There was 
a picture of Captain Gunter’s one thousand guinea heifer in a book- 
seller’s, and half a hundred goats of many colours formed an army 
of occupation at the bridge end. One word was enough to set off 
the loquacious Irishman who led them, and he soon priced us a kid 
at seven and sixpence, and a nanny, equal to a fabulous number of 
quarts per day, “ Cheap, yer honner, at twenty-five.” There was not 
the wonted waterfall to drown his chaffer, as the Wharfe had collapsed 
into a bed of shingle, and the whole stream might have gone through 
an eight-inch pipe. Two men and a woman, the usual company, 
were singing the song of “The Greet Agricultural Show” as we crossed 
the bridge, and rousing the local spirit by stating that its author is “a 
young muck-chanic in Wetherby.” It was really an old halfpenny 
friend, and not with a new face either, but simply the well-known 
blanks, to be filled up by fact or fancy. Micklethwaite is the town- 
ship over the bridge. It has evidently no church, as the overseer’s 
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list of men claiming to vote is hung at an inn door. There are only 
three claimants, and it is signed, “ W. Burley, Overseer.” Some one, 
with a sad lack of reverence, has drawn a fancy portrait of “ ye over- 
seer” close by his signature, in a Spanish hat and beard, and put 
“W. B.” beneath it, so that all men may know. 

Captain Gunter’s farm is on the opposite side of the road to this 
work of art, and his herdsman, Taylor, looks over the wall with 
rather a sorrowful face. He remembers the days when he took Mr. 
Eastwood’s white bull, Hero, to the Worcester Royal, and brought 
home the first prize ribbons. He is pugnacious in the highest sense 
of the word, but the captain has retired from the show lists. Taylor’s 
regrets are not lessened as the day proceeds. Two of the judges 
visit his “ American heifer,” and tell him that the roan heifer calf 
which has been sold at 100/., to go along with her, would have won 
to a certainty if she had been entered. ‘The pangs which he suffers 
in consequence must be untold. Mr. Cochrane’s pair have a levee in 
their barn all day, and devotees go wandering off through the hot haze 
into the park to gaze on Duchess 86th, 87th, 88th, and gist, as well 
as Mild Eyes and her daughter. It was by the merest chance that 
in 1853 the captain was tempted to bid 300 gs., at the late Lord 
Ducie’s sale, for a three months’ heifer calf of this tribe, which is said 
to have a two hundred years’ title in Stanwick Park, and which the 
late Mr. “ Tommy” Bates first brought out at Halton Castle, and 
then nearly ruined by in-breeding at Kirklevington. The captain has 
now fourteen females of the tribe, and lets his bulls as fast as he can 
furnish them at 200 gs. a year. Neither he nor any one else ever 
sold a cow or heifer for 1000 gs. unti! now. He refused a similar 
offer from Mr. Betts three years since, simply because the cow was 
to stop in England. Duchess 77th and the twins, 78th and 79th, 
were his great show cows, but they are eaten or buried, and the 
Duchess numbers now reach 103 in the Herd Book. For those who 
are learned in these matters Duchess 96th has especial interest, 
seeing that she is the only living daughter of 77th, and therefore the 
only Duchess which lacks the Usurer cross. Numbers 97th, 98th, 
ggth, and rooth, were inseparable in the home meadow; and of 
these Mr. Cochrane had his choice, and plucked 97th as “ the red, 
red rose” of the lot. Her dam, Duchess 84th, broke down as a calf 
during her preparation for the Royal, at Leeds; but although she 
would never “‘ make up” again for show purposes, she had not become 
useless for breeding. Judges are too often caught by size and fat, 
and under the present show system, if calves are not “ fed from the 
post,” they have no chance in the ring. “I must burst two or three 
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a year if I am to make a name, and a good bull calf trade by 

this showing,” said an eminent breeder to us; and he was true 
to his word. And so it is year after year, heifers (of which if they 
are very beautiful, we have actually seen enthusiastic breeders 
speak with tears in their eyes), instead of being kept in a nice 
healthy state, are converted into mere sperm-oil mills, and the result 
is that they break down in training, refuse to breed altogether, and 
end their days in the Extra Class at Smithfield. Hence many 
breeders refuse to prepare stock for show, after they are two years old, 
and some dread mischief if they even go on with them after calf 
estate. 

If Captain Gunter wisely declines to take his part as a principal in 
the lists, he is most decidedly an aider and abettor, as he laid his 
Wetherby Grange Park entirely at the disposal of the Yorkshire 
Society. The Grange was once the property of “ Kit Wilson, the 
father of the turf,” who owned Comus, the blind chesnut, who did 
such good to Sledmere in the days of the first Sir Tatton. Hence 
there is a double significance in the selection of such a spot 
for a festival of byre and stable cracks. About twenty acres were 
enclosed round with hoarding, which was sold off by auction after 
the show; and a considerable portion of it reappeared a fort- 
night after, in the shape of yearling boxes and auctioneers’ sheds on 
Knavesmire. The rolling stock which is kept from year to year is 
considerable, and that of the Royal was recently found to weigh 
85 tons, when it was put upon the railway and sent from Leicester to 
Manchester. A great stride has been made in show-yard shedding 
of late years, and it is to Mr. Parrington, the secretary of the York- 
shire Society, that the improvements, more especially in horse accom- 
modation, are mainly due. Horses no longer stand with merely 
a canvas covering over their heads, and exposed to 


** A’ the airts the wind can blaw,”’ 


but in comfortable boarded boxes, whose only weak part is the 
canvas cover, which failed utterly during the one heavy shower at 
Leicester, and sent one disconsolate reporter creeping under an 
engine to keep his manuscripts dry. At Wetherby there seemed to 
be nearly six hundred yards of stalls and boxes, the former in one 
continuous range, and the latter for stallions and mares with foals. 
In the same line stood the committee-room, where judges meet to 
sign awards, and police cases are heard with closed doors ; the re- 
freshment room, where representative men in every branch of breed- 
ing take long and deep draughts of “the loving cup,” and exchange 
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minds over cold roast beef ; the cloak room, with cloak pegs innumer- 
able; “ the jewel room,” where a silversmith sets his wares in array, and 
fits up winners with cups ; and a room for the reporters, whose labours 
are varied by the utterances of an eccalobion lecturer in the next com- 
partment, who dwells in his zeal for twopences on a serpent he has 
hatched by steam. “ Dang it, John, but we must go in and see that,” 
says the fair Mary Anne to her sweetheart ; and so the old serpent 
beguiles us again. The police bivouack, thirty strong, in the same 
*‘ Wood Street.” They have plenty of night work, as the men, more 
especially the grooms, get very drunk, and make night hideous with 
their hullabaloo. They cannot sleep for the heat, and therefore they 
will, to use their own phrase, “ still be lapping,” which means that 
they are always at the canteen for soda-water, or something a little 
stronger. Under its influence they run foot races with nothing on 
but their shirts ; and it is daylight before those gentlemen in white 
finish their revels and return to their straw wisps. 

One of them had hired a bed in the town for 55., but finding on 
inspection, that if its insect inmates were only unanimous in their 
efforts, they would have him out of it, he made a great favour of let- 
ting it to another groom for 6s., and hardly knew his unhappy sub- ~ 
tenant in the morning. There are some quaint characters among those 
grooms. One was attacked this year by five men in a garden, at 
Scarborough. “If it had been nobbut one or two, I could have 
warmed him,” was his version of the combat, “ but five’s owre mony; 
so I just put my hand in my pocket, and kep shooting till somebody 
came. I let em just batter away at my head ; I can stan’ a deal of 
rough wark that way, if I nobbut nod to the brass.” 

But we have to deal with day, and not with night scenes ; and we 
first make our way, in obedience to old instincts, to the short-horn 
ring. Three good judges are inside it—Jamie Douglas, who once 
could beat on “ the grand tour” the heifers of the three kingdoms 
with his Rose of Summer and his Second Queen of Trumps ; Charles 
Howard, of Oxford Down fame, who won his first royal prize at 
Leeds with one of twin bulls; and Stephenson, of Fourstones, a 
known man on the border. There may well be an excited buzz of 
conversation, as Booth’s roan bull, Commander-in-Chief, has just 
been led out of the ring with only the second prize ribbons, while 
Knight of Knowlmere, who was second to him at Leicester, takes 
the first. The decision falls upon the short-horn men like a rocket 
upon the Life Guards of King Theodore, and they know not what 
to make of it. It.goes round that Jamie “shot him down” the 
moment the roan entered the ring, and went stoutly for the white. 

Vou. L, N. S. 1868, uU 
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You hear the decision hotly discussed, not only at the ring. side, 
but by lovers of short-horns, of both sexes, who sit hard by on in- 
verted pails and bundles of hay. After all, parties seem pretty equal, 
though the roan would have it on a poll. Says an anti-Commander- 
in-Chief man, “he has a head like an ox—his horns are three 
inches too long—that tail-head of his, how do you get over that?” 
Then comes a fierce cross-counter. “ Did you ever stand behind 
such a vulgar bull as The Knight? Look at his hocks.” “I don’t 
like him about his shoulders either.” “ Do you call his a good bull- 
head ?—I don’t.” And so the combatants go on, and then become 
conscious that the two-year-old bulls have been judged, and that 
Lady Pigot has taken a first with her Charles le Beau, a very distin- 
guished performer in her strolling “rouge, of which John Ward is 
manager and scene-shifter. Their journeys, at all events, pay the 
expenses, as they took 70/. at Leicester and Wetherby. Mr. Fol- 
jambe then takes two firsts with his Knights of the Thistle and the 
Crescent. Friar Tuck is a beauty in his way, but his hair is too 
sharp in its texture, and there is no benefit of clergy for that. 

If Booth loses with Commander-in-Chief, there is balm in Gilead 
with Lady Fragrant, a sweet cow with a “ picture head,” as they phrase 
it, and his two heifers head the young class. Here the Leicester 
decisions are “ corrected ” again—the reserve number is put ‘first, the 
second holds her own, and the first drops into a third place. As a 
defeated candidate once said at Greenwich, “ I’m not beaten, it’s only 
the poll that’s got turned topsy-turvy.” And so Lady Anne’s friends 
seem to think, and 200 guineas are asked for her, in the teeth of the 
_ “correction.” As for the merits of his two roan heifers, Mr. Booth 
has tried to settle them in vain. He and “Nestor,” John Outh- 
waite,” and other “ friends in council,” have had them out over and 
over again, before “ Nestor's” judgment chair in the orchard at 
Warlaby, and generally ended by voting two for one and two for the 
other, and then staking hats on the public issue. In public they beat 
each other alternately, and the unhappy man who had five hats on 
Lady Gaiety and Patricia at Leicester and lost them, had none on 
the heifer of his choice at Wetherby. Neither of the pair had a 
chance with Lady Fragrant for the Female Winner’s Cup, and one 
walk round the ring decides that Mr. Foljambe’s bull calf, Knight of 
the Crescent, beats Knight of Knowlmere, and all his seniors, when 
the males are on their trial. The proud little red is hardly in the 
ring an instant, and Veni, vidi, vici is the word to-day. The last de- 
cision is in the Extra Stock Classes, where a three-year-old short-horn 
ox has nothing to meet but Zelika, a little half Brahmin cow. The 
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first ribbons are handed to the leader of the latter by mistake, but 
one of the judges dashes forward, with quite a melodramatic start, 
and rescues them from such profanation. 

Then the Job’s comforters begin their work. There is the hollow 
consolation ever ready for the losers, “‘ Everybody says you ought to 
have won;” “ They’re all calling out about it ;” “I’d sooner have 
your bull than two like the winner ;” and so they go on, ulcerating 
the minds of losers when they wish to soothe them, until they consider 
the judges their mortal foes. Irresponsible judgments on men and 
cattle do a great deal of harm, and the utterers should remember 
that similar fare awaits them when they accept office. Such a 
thing as “‘a good loser” is about as rare as the bustard or the copper 
fly. Disappointed herdsmen often bang down the ribbons in the ring 
if they don’t get the place they expect. On one occasion a defeated 
exhibitor collared a young judge because he saw that he had been 
“ standing out against my beast” in favour of a younger one, which, 
as years went on, won the silver cup, as the best bullock, at Smith- 
field. Some judges, especially breeders and butchers, take very 
different estimates of the same beast. When the celebrated 
Beauty’s Butterfly was shown at Rugby, the Christmas after she beat 
everything at Baker Street and Birmingham, two judges, who did not 
know her, gave her the prize at once, while the third went stoutly for 
a bullock which his colleagues thought too rough to require a second 
glance. Men who judge well in public often “try” their cattle 
badly at home, and expect to win everything they try for. Friends 
come to see them, and lunch or stay the night, and make a point of 
lauding everything to the skies, just to please them. They take it 
all in and quote it, and never think that their friend has too often 
his tongue in his cheek and is smiling to himself over their powers of 
belief or gullibility. If a man speaks his plain mind it is a dire 
offence, and of course he “ doesn’t know them when he sees them,” 
and all that sort of thing, ad infinitum. Dick Stockdale used to be 
very funny with the horse judges when they came out of the ring, 
asking them, in a joking way, what people said of them: “ Well, 
gentlemen,” said Dick, “I have heard a man say—and a varra good 
judge, too—that you ought all to be hung.” 

Mr. Borton has it all his own way in Leicesters. For more than 
twenty years he has held his place as the Yorkshire champion, and 
true to the county nomenclature, Blair Athol is his great ram, Of 
late years he and Mr. Cresswell have had some tough fights, but 
Ravenstone was out of luck this year, just when his county required 
her best men to meet the strangers. Shorthorn improvers are 
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honoured with tombstones and monuments and painted windows and 
plate, and yet “the inventor of the New Leicester” has no pilgrims 
to his resting-place at Dishley. ‘ If they went they would only see a 
deserted church, and if, being spare in habit, they squeezed in through 
the rustic window-bars, they would only be co-tenants of the building 
with the bats and the sparrows, and find the very pulpit, and the 
chancel in which he lies, inches deep in pigeons’ litter. Southdowns 
do not take in Yorkshire, and as there was no entry the Society 
saved their 55/7. Lincolns and Cotswolds came, and among the latter 
“« Mr. Tombs’s big sheep,” but the Ridings have no solid resting-place 
for the sole of their feet. They have used the former on the Wolds, 
but they did not thrive, and one Leicester patriarch had a flying 
sarcasm at their expense, that if three came in a cart, and all stood 
with their heads on one side, they would infallibly upset it. The 
sheep rival to the half Brahmin was one from the coasts of Galilee, 
with a tail of 12 lbs. weight, and described on its card as a combina- 
tion of fat and marrow. Still the sight of the show was the cervina 
senectus of Mr. Wiley, who is upwards of g1, and is as brisk at a 
bargain as ever. He dates back to the days of the Brothers Collings, 
and was one of the few men living who saw the bull Comet sold for 
a thousand. Pigs, sheep, and shorthorns have all been his care, and 
vhe has held his own well at the shows with his bull Carcase, his neat 


‘little gimmers, and his small white pigs at 20 to 25 gs. apiece. 


Duckering, Sagar, Dyson, Eden, and all the familiar names, are to 
be found among the pig-winners, but the judges complain of a lack of 
hair. It is a more popular part of the show than the sheep, but still 
it is at the horse ring that the most earnest gazers are found. When 
‘the ring was smaller in old days we have seen them stand round it 
for hours, four thick. There are only 68 classes in the catalogue, and 
-of these 30 are for horses, and range from 338 to 666. Go when you 
like to the side of the judging or the trial ring, and there is the appa- 
rition of a little man in a white overcoat, flying round and standing 
up in his stirrups, as if the eyes of Europe were on him. He much 
resembles the dark gentleman on the grey cob, who used to square 
his elbows at Islington, and ride persistently about the side alleys and 
among the refreshment tables, when he wasn’t in the ring. Two sets 
of judges are at work, but the trio to whom the coach and cart 
horses are allotted have a much easier task of it than the hunter and 
roadster men. The latter take the half of the ring next to the stand, 
and have a goodly gathering of “the upper ten” for their audience. 
“Burbidge and the grey” (as Leicestershire was wont to speak of 
him when the old horse was in being) “ Jack Skipworth,” an equally 
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famous horseman with the Brocklesby, and Garfit from Cheshire, 
make up the bench. The blood sires come in first, and for the third 
year in succession the big-boned Angelus takes the first rosette. It 
is difficult to pass a horse of such power, but the top of his shoulder 
is rather heavy, and one cynic remarks that he “will want two 
men to ride him hunting.” He is the property of Sir George Cholmley, 
the oldest horse breeder in Yorkshire, and from a Nutwith dam of 
Lord Exeter’s, which was purchased as a draught-mare at Doncaster. 
Cathedral is another of the same size, with a dark, dappled chesnut coat 
and a hollow back. He once beat the winner in the East Riding, 
but it must have been “a fluke.” Judges, like greyhounds, will 
“throw out a wild turn” at times. Laughingstock has been sent 
from Cumberland to have a slap at Angelus. Both have taken royal 
firsts, but the son of Stockwell’s limbs are not quite big enough for 
his handsome top, and he gets no nearer than fourth. King Brian. 
is second, and the neat, compact Wyndham, from Rawcliffe paddocks, 
to whom not a few, who remember how he “ came to the rescue” in 
his racing days, hold most tenaciously, gets no mention among the 
ten. Comparatively few ex-racers of much standing come into the 
Yorkshire ring. We believe that Lanercost and Melbourne were 
both beaten in it, but they were never show horses, and that Weather- 
bit, whose hind-quarters were perfection, was third ; but owners did» 
not then care to send valuable sires to run the risk of being beaten, 
and of the exposure of a show yard, even with the privilege of making 
a deposit and taking them to stables in the town at night. Canute 
and Spencer had many a tussle at the Yorkshire. The latter was very 
deficient in action, while the former had more of a mare’s forehand, 
and lacked spirit so much, that we have seen his owner publicly 
ginger him just before he went into the ring, and “ deliver him” 
snorting like a hero. Among the coachers we look in vain for the old 
Cleveland bays, such as Howdenshire loved, and which once drew 
the heavy family chariots at six miles an hour. ‘They have been. 
gradually crossed up with blood sires, so that if any foal from @ 
Cleveland mare falls smarter than usual, the breeder can cut its tail, 
and call it a hunter. In fact, a horse which a few years since was 
almost the champion of the hunting classes all over England, began 
his show life in a class for young coach horses. The winner on this 
day looked as if he had an extra cross of blood in him, and won 
easily enough. Two blacks, sire and son, the latter rejoicing in the 
name of Sir Edwin Landseer (whose summers are principally spent 
sketching at Chillingham Castle), headed the roadster class. There 
was only three years between them, and the sire had lost an eye, but 
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still the six-year-old was fairly beaten. Trotting sires’ conductors 
are generally “a set of wild Indians,” and show their horses’ paces 
with remarkably jealous zest. They trot them with a long rein, and 
use words in an almost unknown tongue, and they will watch half a 
market day for a rival, whose owner has been “bouncing” in his 
advertisement, so as to lay their horse alongside of his pet, when he 
is giving him a sly trot, and thus make him eat or prove his words. 
Each medal recording a fresh victory is attached to a conqueror’s 
neck collar, and one horse which came to Wetherby, and “took 
nothing by his motion,” wore a breeching of medals as well, and 
looked more like a charger of the middle ages than a trotter of the 
nineteenth century. 

The young hunters had not many among them which would “ pass 
the college.” One class was so afflicted with curbs and bog spavins, 
that when at last three were left in, it was proposed to set them 
aside, and go on with the next class, while Professor Spooner decided 
which was least unsound. One of the judges said, with quite an 
injured air, “I like one of the five we’ve put aside best, but then his 
bog spavins aren’t of a size.” Sir George Cholmley and his chesnuts 
have a rare time of it, and Bob Brignall, the “first cross-country 
jock” to the stable, shows them in “ black waistcoat and pants.” 
Many look at the splendid chesnut three-year old, Don Juan, and 
talk of cups in store. The riders are a study of themselves. One of 
them wears a black and yellow jockey cap, and is saluted with, 
“ Now, Fordham, wake her up!” as he tears round on his pony. 
Another in a grey cap looks so stolid over it, and sits so artistically 
(in his own eyes), that the judges cannot resist sending him a strong 
gallop three times round, for the pure enjoyment of the thing. He is 
so dreadfully in earnest during the performance, that he does not see 
them laughing, and his look of disgust when he is put among the 
knock-outs at its conclusion, is like the mien of the warrior in the 
song, at once “ stern and high.” Bob Mulcaster is as great an artiste 
with the leading rein as Bob Brignall in the saddle, and there is quite 
a buzz of delight when he leads out old Crafty, from Cumberland, 
“the heroine of a hundred fights,” as the local papers delight to call 
her, and sends her along with her thin tail extended, like the old 
beauty that she is. We have seen fat men of eighteen stone strip to 
their work in obedience to the call all round the ring,—“ ow, 
Franky, man, it’s thy turn. Thoo'se a bit too fat fort job. Now, 
mettle up!” And away went Franky, top heavy, and “ dad on thy 
pins,” only to receive the consolation “thoo maks a varra poor tew 
of it.” There was a man who had the knee in curb-chain action to 
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such perfection, that he could teach his master’s horses to be steppers. 
He did it in the ring with a face as calm as if he were carved from 
stone, while the laughter rung as it did in the Adelphi when Wright’s 
voice was heard at the right or left wing. The boys made quite a 
Sir Roger de Coverley gallop of it on their ponies, before their ponies 
were settled ; and a grey trotted in such style, that a hunting baronet 
declared that at last he had found the cover hack he had been seeking 
all his life. 

The hunters, from three year old and upwards are, after all, the 
cream of the thing. Showing them has become a great business, 
and those who delight in it, will scour county after county to 
find a likely young horse. With a prize taker, this line of business 
pays. Mr. Booth took nearly 200/ in money and cups with 
Brigadier this season. Lady Derwent, the queen of the season, 
had a long contest with Borderer and another, and once more the 
white rosette was pinned on to her bridle. She is a beautiful 
mare with a dished head, which she owes to her sire Codrington, 
a son of Womersley, whom Sir Tatton Sykes had for a season. 
He had given her so much quality that scarcely any one suspected 
that she had only one cross of blood in her. It seems, however, 
that her dam is only by a coaching sire, and the fact came out 
in consequence of her breeder writing to claim a medal which she 
had won at Islington with a wrong pedigree. Her dam, which 
cost 6/. 10s. as a foal in Malton market, was worked for years in 
a carrier’s cart, and she herself was sold for 8/. asa foal. Some 
of those round the ring had caught an inkling of the fact, and found 
it confirmed by the mention of only one cross in the catalogue. 
Armed with this knowledge, it is remarkable how they say that they 
“always thought” she lacked quality, and sufficient crosses of blood ! 
Sprig of Shillelah, Iris, Mountain Dew, and Cavendish, two bays, and 
two dark browns, are in the ring nearly three-quarters of an hour 
before the judges can make up their minds. We never saw Moun- 
tain Dew look better; he held his head up, and good hunter as 
he is, looked the very nag for a colonel of Life Guards. “Sprig” 
tried a trot and did not succeed, and at last the battle waxed hot 
between Mountain Dew and Iris, and the saddles were ordered 
off. Then they were re-saddled, and the judges mounted them for 
some scenes in the circus, and Iris, a horse of tremendous power, 
and the best that the master of the Pytchley possesses, gained the 
day. Mountain Dew galloped well, but his owner is a rare tutor, 
and hunting-men call to mind how he has been seen to go in 
Leicester Forest, and how he once led the Hurworth field over 
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the Wiske. The hunter first prize winners are put together for the 
cup, and Lady Derwent has no chance with Iris, who seems to 
gallop everything down, and is ridden specially by the head groom, 
who “sends him out” to perfection. Mr. Thompson looks on at 
the side of the rails, and adjourns in due time to the Jewel House, 
to take his choice of a cup. His horse and the mare had met at 
Peterborough the week before, and the decisions correspond. If the 
judges had any doubt, they have none when they mount. 

The hound show was held in a quiet spot in the park, just under 
the chain of woodlands which flank the grange. “The Bramham 
Moor and two-and twenty couple” is the hunting toast in these parts, 
and their name is one of the thirteen above the hound cages. Sixteen 
or seventeen huntsmen and whips from England and Scotland are 
there in scarlet, awaiting their turn to bring their lots on to the flags. 
Only one wears a cap, and hats and “pudding basons” are all the go. 
There was an old Yorkshire huntsman, Will Carter, who never could 
be persuaded into anything but a felt wide-awake even in the field, 
and placed a horn under the same ban. “ Hard-riding Ben” from 
Lord Middleton’s is there, but we miss old Tom Sebright, who fought 
many a good round with him at Redcar, Yarm, and Guisborough, in 
those pleasant summer days when the Cleveland Society held the 
lead, and gave such an impetus to agricultural meetings.. John 
Walker, Harry Ayris, Charles Payne, Jack Goddard, Jack Morgan, 
and other celebrities, do not show; but Peter Collisson, a worthy 
successor to Joe Maiden over Cheshire, looks on from the stand 
benches. Old Will Danby is the patriarch of the day, and wears his 
75 summers as lightly as a flower. It was he who said to a clergyman 
who rode a horse sadly out of condition, that he must keep him on 
“chopped sarmons.” He further expressed an opinion respecting 2 
feeble foxhunter, that it was well he was going to put up for M.P., as 
“he is good for nowt else,” a sentiment which a candidate can 
always quote in an electioneering speech with the certainty of a roar. 
Will seems to have come into the world only to send foxes out of it, 
as he was at it for just fifty seasons, and then, in his expressive words, 
“he lapped it up.” He is great in dates, and if you ask him the 
cause of his vigorous old age, you hear that he has tasted nothing 
stronger than raspberry vinegar for seven-and-forty years. He “ goes 
into less room” than he did, and in his neat black coat and waist- 
coat, white cravat, and drab breeches and gaiters, he looks his pro- 
fession to the life. ‘I can sleep like a man, and eat any mortal 
thing,” and “I never wore troosers in my life, and I never will,” is 
his general sketch of himself. In this respect he differs from his 
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successor in the York and Ainsty, who comes to the /é/e in grey 
trousers, and gets well joked about them, as he thrice walks up for a 
prize. 

Thirteen kennels contend, but the prizes fall to the lot of four, and 
every county save Yorkshire and Lincolnshire is out of it. Lord 
Kesteven may well be in a high flow of spirits, and people may well 
wonder how he has achieved in six seasons what others cannot in a 
lifetime. There, too, on the front bench sit a bevy of fox-hunting 
peers,—Hawke, Macclesfield, Middleton, and Wenlock. Sir Charles 
Slingsby watches the brilliant fortunes of the Nelson and Comedy 
litter, and Mr. Thompson of “the Pitchley,” as Mr. Bright once 
called it in the House, to the inextinguishable merriment of the 
landed interest, vibrates between the front benches and the horse 
ring. Mr. Hall, of the Holderness, rides up with a geranium in his 
button-hole, and “ looking as hard as nail stubs,” on Captain Gunter’s 
grey Crimean Arab, takes his part in the fun. The hunting-field 
has no gamer or more battered hero, but he jests at his scars; and if 
his horse does roll over him and squeeze the breath out, his first 
impulse, when the lungs fill, is to ask to be helped on again. ‘ John 
o’ the Bedale,” and nearly every other Yorkshire master, is on the 
back benches ; but we miss the form of Mr. Foljambe, in his green 
coat, leaning on Mr. Parry, of the Puckeridge ; and Captain Percy 
Williams, the Cresswell of the hound bench, and once a Jem Robin- 
son of gentlemen riders, is not among them to-day. Jack Parker 
of the Sinnington, the very Zekiel Homespun of huntsmen, is not 
there to teil of the feats of his trencher-fed dogs ; and that Tommiad 
of fox-hunting centaurs, Tom Smith, Tom Hodgson—with his big 
white hat and bigger white cravat—and Tom Sebright, are all in their 
graves. There are twenty-six couple in the entered hound lots, and 
Lord Kesteven wins them both. The Brocklesby kennel is second 
to him, and its representatives have not quite the quality that we 
have seen, and rather short necks. Lord Kesteven’s have quality 
for ever, but they are too full of flesh, a very common fault in 
kennels. Still, with Foreman and Primate to help in one class, and 
Artful, Rally, and Stately in the other, they have it wa voce. Four 
of Stately’s stock come with her, and one of them, Seaman, who won 
at Thirsk the year before, is among the winning lot. Yarborough 
Nelson—a useful, bony dog, but rather lacking fashion in his neck 
and colour, and still holding the line as well as ever in his ninth 
season—wins the Stallion Hound Prize. Still some inquire, with 
amazement, why Lord Kesteven’s Primate, and Lord Wemyss’s Rum- 
mager do not beat him? However, the judges, and there are four of 
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them—one of them in the most varmint of hats that ever the heart of 
hatter conceived—think differently. 

The rain, which has prophesied of itself through divers thunder- 
peals, comes at last, rolling up the valley of the Wharfe before we 
are half done; and the huntsmen cage themselves up with their 
hounds till this happy harbinger of cub-hunting and drought-deliver- 
ance passes briskly by. There is a tent spread with dinner for the 
huntsmen when all is over, but nothing can tempt old Will Danby 
under canvas; either he thinks that he will be required to make an 
oration or to drink something, so he stoutly refuses to enter, and 
marches about in front of the cages like a gendarme, keeping the 
hounds in order. They are quiet enough till the Tallyhos begin in 
the tent after Mr. Fox’s speech, and then they send up an answering 
cheer. Some simple-minded visitors don’t understand these sounds. 
We once met two women running violently to the spot from whence 
they proceeded—“ Dearie me! Mary Ann, let’s gan and see. Some- 
body’s murdering somebody. Come along, lass!” Jack Back- 
house’s speech has accompaniments which may well make the fox cubs 
tremble in their pads. The toast was, the “ Unsuccessful candidates,” 
and Jack announces himself as “ Yorkshire Jack.” First he tells 
how, when he and his friend Ben Morgan are “ ligging a long way 
fra yam,” they don’t “lap it up,” but they draw for a second fox. 
Leaving the past, he dashes boldly into the future; and referring to 
the contests of the day, he says, “I'll get a prize ye now—I’ve been 
what they call ‘recommended.’” It was a great speech, and we 
shall hear a still greater one next year, when the Society meet in his 
own Holderness. Mr. Hall can hardly believe in such eloquence on 
the part of Jack, when it reaches his ears later in the day, but he 
asks a huntsman or two, and they are unanimous in their testimony. 
The scarlets linger near the hunters for the rest of the afternoon, but 
by the morrow’s morn they are far away. On Friday, the sixpenny 
crowd are in at one o’clock, and by four, man and beast are on the 
move homeward. Some lead the foal and dam, or ride the stallions, 
with the carpet-bag and sheets folded up in front of them. The 
owner of Lady Derwent is in this mind. The mare is in a 
white hood and sheet, and wears a collar studded with pieces of 
round pasteboard on her neck, each containing the printed record of 
a victory. He rides her through Wetherby in state, and we leave 
her standing in her groom's hands waiting to be trucked, with a 
bunch of white ribbons flying from her head, big enough for an army 
of brides. 


H. H. D. 














“QUT OF HARNESS.” 


AX tcOUR years ago! It seems but one 
AT ERY he To me, reclining here, 
; Since last I wore the spurs I won 
By Evesham’s bloody mere ! 

ge last my sword was girt about 

My waist, now shrunk and thin ; 
And when I rode my horse so stout 

Among the deaf’ning din! 





Come hither, Hubert, sad of face ; 
Reach me my arms adown. 

The crimson stains you yet may trace: 
I call to mind the frown, 

That darken’d with the deepest hate, 
On that false traitor’s brow, 

When with my axe I clove his pate— 
I see him scowling now ! 


With yon sharp sword I slash’d amain— 
And so did fifty more !— 

Until the blows fell like the rain 
Descending on the shore. 

With this same battle-axe I smote 
A score of Cromwell’s slaves— 

Their bones they rot beneath the moaf, 
All in unhallow’d graves ! 


And here’s the pistol, too, that shot 
My cousin, brave Sir Guy, 

Who join’d the Brewer-King, I wot, 
For that base bribe which I 

Hurl’d back, with curses on their gold, 
And bade them Cromwell tell, 

The Wiltons ne’er their good name sold, 
Nor e’er as traitors fell ! 
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I mind the day my brother Ned 
And I together rode 
Along the bridle-path, which led 
On to the London road ;— 
This glove was his—this blood-smear’d glove, 
Which I so long have kept, 
Was erst the guerdon of his Love, 
O’er which I’ve ofttimes wept ! 


Aye, I, the soldier stern, have cried 
Over this bauble gay ; 

You see I lov’d him, and he died 
One fatal autumn day! 

te * * * * 

He fell four miles from Evesham town,— 
I found him, cold and dead ; 

And Puritans a score shot down 
T’ avenge my noble Ned! 


Well, well, my boy, put up the arms, 
The sword, and axe, and spear ; 

Until again come War's alarms, 
We'll take our pleasure here. 

Tell not a soul the tale you've heard : 
Though Cromwell’s star is high, 

The luck must change. Hist! not a word !— 
The King’s conceal d close by ! 


EDWARD LEGGE. 


Wenn rw nes 

















WITH THE SAVANS AT NORWICH. 


AM a victim of the classical system. I am one of Mr. 

Lowe’s frightful examples. It was my lot, as it was that of 

the distinguished nobleman who in culture and accomplish- 

“ ments is the type and model of an English gentleman, to be 

born in the pre-scientific period. Science to me is as yet little else 

than a stumbling-block. In my school days the worship of inutility 

still reigned in all its heathenish glory at Rugby, Eton, Harrow, and 

Winchester ; and the education of a gentleman was thought to be as 

perfect as it was possible for any man’s education to be when, know- 

ing next to nothing of the grammatical construction of his mother 

tongue, he was turned out into the world more or less profoundly 

versed in all those branches of learning which Mr. Lowe, and the 
practical men of Mr. Lowe’s school, now laugh to scorn— 


‘* The languages, especially the dead ; 
The sciences, especially the abstruse ; 
The arts, at least all such as can be said 
To be the most remote from common use.” 


Aristotle I know, and Plato I know; but who are these gentlemen 
of the British Association? What is their science? What is pre- 
historic archeology? Who is Dr. Odling, and what is “reverse 
chemical action?” I know something, I hope, of the habits of 
salmon and trout; but what about “the beautiful and interesting 
subject of the habits of rivers?” I have a vote for my own county, 
and I try to think that I know how to exercise it; but at present I 
am bound to say that I have the very haziest of conceptions about 
the science of “ political geometry” which has just been developed 
in Section A of the British Association. 

Yet, after all, I have one consolation in common with the rest of 
the world. It is never too late to mend. The gates of the British 
Association are open to all; and, thank Heaven, they have not yet 
hit upon that most horrible of all the devices of this scientific age of 
ours, a competitive examination, to test your right to take your place 
in their ranks. The British Association, whatever else it may be, is 
not yet an association of pedants. It is, as Horne Tooke said of the 
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law and the London Tavern—open to all who can pay; and, entre nous, 
if you wish to spend ten days of your next vacation in a round of fétes 
and picnics, with a crowd of agreeable and accomplished people, who 
know everything that is to be known at present of the heavens above 
and the earth beneath and the waters under the earth, take my advice, 
pay your subscription—it is only a trifle—join the British Association, 
and dabble in science. It is cheaper than shooting; less immoral 
than gambling ; it neither ruffles your temper nor spoils your tone, 
and it has this recommendation at least, that it keeps you up with 
the march of intelligence. I have taken in enough science in the 
past ten days, under the auspices of the British Association, to keep 
me in countenance even with the Daily Telegraph for the whole of 
the year ; and who can ever be at a loss for a topic of conversation— 
when you have used up the weather, and do not wish to flirt—if you 
can talk of the mystery of life in the Atlantic plateau, of the mechanism 
of the phenomena of nature, of the miracles of molecular groupings, of 
new ventilating fireplaces, of Kent’s Cavern, and international coinage? 

Goethe, a perfect man of the world, as well as a man_of the highest 
order of genius, laid it down as a rule of life that to preserve tone, 
and to preserve it at a high level, a man ought not only to dine and 
ride, but read a fine poem every day, listen to a piece of good music, 
and talk with a beautiful woman. It was wholesome and pleasant 
advice. But it has one fault, the fatal fault of most advice—it is in 
our day impracticable. Perhaps it was practicable in Goethe’s own 
time ; for those were the days when Leisure ruled the camp, the grove, 
the court. But those days are gone. They are with the years be- 
yond the flood. What with railways, telegraphs, and penny postage, 
these are hard times for all of us. It is an age of hard work and 
hurry. Look at the life that most of us are leading. Suppose we 
begin with the Premier? Mr. Disraeli ‘has lifted the curtain that 
conceals the Prime Minister of Great Britain at his desk in White- 
hall. He has shown us the man as well as the minister. ‘ When I 
know that not a sun rises on a British minister that does not bring 
him care, and even inexpressible anxiety—an unexpected war, a dis- 
turbed and discontented colony, a pestilence, a famine, a mutiny, a 
declining trade, a decaying revenue, a collapse of credit, perhaps some 
insane and fantastic conspiracy—I declare I feel very often I 
wonder where there is the strength of heart to deal with such colossal 
circumstances ;” and that is only a description’on a large scale of the 
labours and anxieties that perplex and distress the’ professional man 
—the lawyer and physician, the merchant and broker, the author and 
the journalist. Look at the life of a barrister in full practice. “He 
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must be called at four o’clock, and sit reading his papers by candle- 
light when less prosperous Christians are comfortably asleep. He 
must be holding consultations at hours when the most humble bank 
clerk is only just getting his breakfast. He must be in court with 
half a day’s work done for the most part at nine o’clock. Then he 
has his weary hours of wrangling, reading, verifying authorities, and 
spinning out hours of talk, less to convince the Court than to satisfy 
his clients. In the afternoon, when the burden of the day is thrown 
off by all ordinary labourers, the prosperous barrister is needed at 
chambers. There are cases to answer and conferences to hold, and 
the work of to-morrow is just come in, and he must go home and 
read up as much as he can before bedtime, throw the rest aside, and 
make haste to take his modicum of sleep—for the inevitable morrow 
will bring its candles and its brief-bag, and its mass of labour, which 
cannot wait for the sun.” It is just the same with the great merchant 
in his office. In the pre-telegraph age he rode down to his count- 
ing-house at eleven o’clock, opened and answered his letters, looked 
through his ledgers, and drove home again to an early dinner at four 
or five o’clock. He heard from his correspondent at New York once 
a month, from his correspondent at Calcutta only two or three times 
a year. Accounts were balanced once in two or three years, and the 
balance quietly settled by a note of hand, or perhaps simply carried 
on to the next account. ‘There was no flurry and confusion. Every 
man knew his neighbour and could trust him. Profits perhaps were 
not very high: but the losses were few and far between. Inter- 
national banks were unknown ; speculation, except on the Stock Ex- 
change, an offence against the code of commercial morals, and on the 
Stock Exchange it was left for the most part to “ bulls” and “ bears” 
and gamblers by profession. This was the golden age. City men 
talk of it now as politicians might talk of the Heptarchy. It is past 
and gone. A new era has dawned upon us, an era of Atlantic and 
Red Sea and Mediterranean telegraphs. A paper age has followed 
the age of gold, a telegraph age the age of stage-coaches. All the 
commercial capitals of the world have been brought into a circle. 
They are all within speaking distance. The merchant now walks 
into his counting-house in the morning to find a handful of telegrams 
on his desk from every point of the compass. More than half the 
business of the world is now carried on, not by postal correspondence, 
but by electric telegraph; and the day is not far distant when the 
whole of it will be. Even now the price of all the great articles of 
commerce is regulated by Reuter’s telegrams; and the Liverpool 
cotton-broker, the Manchester ¢loth-manufacturer, and the London 
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bill-broker, are all governed in their business transactions by the 
morning telegrams from Calcutta and New York. A telegram 
from San Francisco may any morning reduce the price of wheat in 
Mark Lane two shillings a quarter. A telegram from New York 
may bring down the value of the Liverpool stocks of cotton by a 
million sterling. A single line in the Zimes may alter the rates of 
exchange on all the Bourses of Europe. It is this that makes the 
life of the merchant, manufacturer and broker of our day so harass- 
ing and anxious. A single miscalculation may end in bankruptcy. 
A single happy hit may lay the foundation of a colossal fortune. 
Barring the prospect of dying a millionaire, this description of the 
daily life of our merchants and brokers may stand in all its main 
features for a class of men personally but little known to the out- 
side world, but whose power and influence are felt in all the inter- 
course of social and political life—I mean the class of journalists. 
What lives of worry, and thought, and hard work must these men 
lead! Originally, of necessity, men of high culture, of brilliant 
powers and vigorous health, they must enter upon a profession 
which has none of the splendid prizes of the army or the law, and 
devote themselves day and night to a species of work in which, 
under the present system, it is impossible that many of them can 
distinguish themselves as men of equal powers distinguish themselves 
in the open and acknowledged professions. The wear and tear of a 
daily newspaper will break down the hardiest constitution, and ex- 
haust the strongest and most fertile intellect. To all these men 
leisure and relaxation are a necessity ; and yet the more and more 
they need leisure and relaxation, the more and more difficult does it 
become to get either. The man fits himself to his work; and his 
work in time becomes part of his nature—the habit of his daily life. 
He cannot tear himself from it. The physician may prescribe repose ; 
but repose is not always possible. If these men were to be idle, 
they will tell you, as Sir Walter Scott told his physician, they would 
go mad. “As for bidding me not work, Molly might as well put the 
kettle on the fire and say, ‘Now, don’t boil.’” Men habitually 
active will not be ordered to rest. Fresh work, a change of occupa- 
tion, is the only sort of relaxation that they can understand. 
Change of scene and change of occupation is the only approxi- 
mation to leisure that they can appreciate. This is a necessity 
to them; and this it is all but impossible to find. The lawyer 
may rush off to the Alps; but his books and his briefs follow 
him. He takes up the “Origin of Species” in despair, tests it by 
the rules of evidence, and reviews it for one of the magazines. 
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Sir Henry Holland, I believe, wrote most of his contributions to our 
critical and philosophical literature in this way. It was the only way 
that he could discover to kill time ; and Sir Henry Holland is only a 
type of the class of men that I am speaking of. What are they to 
do? How are they to pass ten days or a fortnight in leisure and 
relaxation, and yet without exmui? That is the question that 
thousands of men witk overwrought brains put to themselves every 
year. 

The British Association has solved the problem; and every year 
associations modelled upon the principle and plan of the British 
Association are springing up—provincial associations, national asso- 
ciations, and even now international associations. Perhaps, after all, 
this is the greatest achievement that the British Association has yet 
accomplished ; and it has apparently been reserved for the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, in this age of science and art, to develop upon 
rational principles the philosophy of the autumn holiday. 

Sick of politics, out of tone, yet knowing little of art, less of science, 
and nothing at all about Sir John Lubbock’s mystery of mysteries, 
prehistoric archeology, and, to tell the truth, preferring Patti and 
Nilsson to either ‘‘ science, philosophy, ethics, or Greek,” I found 
myself one bright afternoon in the early days of August, swirling 
through the classic regions of Saxon romance and Danish chivalry in 
the Great Eastern express, surrounded by a group of agreeable and 
chatty companions, for the most part distinguished men of science, 
discussing the mysteries of the Miocene era: and now at the end 
of a week’s round of /é/es, concerts, flower shows, lectures, soirées, 
breakfasts, banquets, and an almost endless series of scientific discus- 
sions, I sit down, surrounded by a pile of papers, fresh and bright, 
and in the highest tone, to discuss, in the congenial pages of the 
Gentleman, all the old and perhaps a few of the new theories of 
science in the light of the latest facts, discoveries, and experiments— 
to explain if I can, with Miss Becker’s captivating voice and eloquent 
periods ringing in my ears, the difference, if there be any—and I 
hope there is—between the sexes ; to show the ladies the cruelty they 
are conniving at, and therefore the impropriety of wearing gulls’ 
feathers in their hats, charmingly coquettish as they look; and to ex- 
plain, if I can, why the great copper-fly has disappeared from the 
fens, why there are no bustards’ wings to wear where gulls’ are worn 
now, the rationale of the Norfolk system of farming, the proper way 
to keep the Admiralty accounts, how pig-iron may be more cheaply 
turned out, how the streets of London may be kept clean without the 


aid of a vestry Hercules, and—the prettiest theory yet started in the 
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name of science, especially for those who wish to talk science at the 
dinner-table—how the pyramids might have built themselves without 
troubling the Pharaohs at all. 

Perhaps, however, before I take this flight I ought to say a word 
about Norwich itself. It has, I believe, but one fault—it is out of 
the world ; it leads nowhere. The capital of a county that has few 
attractions for the sportsman and none at all for the excursionist, 
except pérhaps those vast and desolate lagoons which Wilkie Collins 
has sketched with a graphic pen in his story of “ Armadale,” where 
you may enjoy the blue devils to your heart’s content, and Charles 
Kingsley’s “ Black Nor’ Easter,” if that is an attraction to anyone 
but the brilliant Professor of History, Norwich is now, like most 
places of its class and rank, a city of the dead. It has very little 
to boast of but its traditions, silk shawls, and Colman’s mustard. 
Its manufactures are all but gone. The shuttle of the weaver is still ; 
most of its banks look like museums ; and what was once “a citie 
of gardens,” distinguished “more in bellie chere than in serche of 
wisdome,” is now only noticeable, in the eye of the tourist at least, 
as a quaint and picturesque collection of ruins, representing nearly 
every variety of architecture, and all that a candid man of science 
can think to say of it in the way of compliment is that it is distin- 
guished by its birds of prey. Even Bale, I believe, could not now 
find it in his heart to point his cruel sarcasms at the expense of 
Norwich. 

Yet, perhaps, in the eyes ofan archeologist this city in an orchard, 
as it once loved to call itself, is one of the most curious and interest- 
ing in the country. If I were an archeologist or a millionaire of a 
speculative turn of mind—and Norwich may thank her stars that I 
am neither—I should buy up the city just as it stands, and transport 
it bodily, like the mausoleum of Halicarnassus, to the Crystal Palace 
or the British Museum, as a curiosity. It is worth any money, as a 
relic of the thirteenth century; and ten years hence, when our 
novelists have exhausted their imagination and have to fall back 
upon facts, they would pay any fees for the privilege of working up 
the traditions of Norwich in the form of historical romances, with 
sketches of the scenes taken on the spot. Every street has its legend 
and its ruin, and most of them have little else. Seen from the high 
ground beyond the river, I know few cities more picturesque. The 
ancient castle keep still takes you back in imagination to the days of 
Hereward, and beyond the days of Hereward to those of the heroic 
queen of the Iceni; there, among trees, still stands the gloomy pile 
of the cathedral, every arch rich with traditions, and its stately and 
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beautiful spire ; and the eye can take in at a sweep the towers of six- 
and-thirty churches. Looked at from this point of view, Norwich 
bears a striking resemblance to the Holy City of Palestine. You 
have only, however, to take a short stroll through its streets to dispel 
all illusions of this sort. There, as you look around, you may puzzle 
your wits to say 2 friori whether you are in Flanders or England, 
whether you are in an old Flemish town or in the capital of an 
English county, whether you are living in the fifteenth, the seventeenth, 
or the nineteenth century. You require a special education to find 
your way about, The streets are a violation of every rule of geo- 
metrical proportion. They are narrow and irregular, dark and 
tortuous as the policy of Mr. Disraeli. Every ten steps a court or an 
alley invites you to take a short cut, and lands you, after a stretch of 
a few yards, in what Mr. Boucicault’s hero would call a hole. These 
bye-paths lead to “ plains,” that is, squares, generally with gardens in 
the centre, and with no outlet.. The city thus appears to be built in 
a series of concentric circles, It isa little puzzling at first ; but if you 
have either taste or sentiment, and especially if you happen to be of . 
an antiquarian turn of mind, you will hardly have the heart to quarrel 
with the arrangement, queer and vexatious as it is. In these plains 
you find clusters of quaint old houses, looking for all the world as if 
they had been built after the plans of the old Flemish masters, If 
you have any skill in reading historical hieroglyphics, you may see at 
a glance in those old gable ends, in those quaint but still stately man- 
sions, green with age, the industrial history of Norwich, and the 
origin of those great and flourishing branches of manufacture which 
form the basis of our wealth and commerce. Nor is this all: The 
priest and the noble have left their marks behind them, side by side 
with those of the Flemish weavers. Perhaps the noblest of these are 
St. Andrew’s Hall and Erpingham Gate ; the first a splendid relic of 
a famous house of the Black Friars, the second a rich and costly gate 
in the Minster yard, built by Sr Thomas Erpingham to atone for his 
heretical espousal of the doctrines of Wicliffe. These still stand in 
all their ancient magnificence and beauty. St. Andrew’s Hall is now 
consecrated to music and champagne; and Norwich handsomely 
atones for the sacrilege by her musical festivals, the finest of their 
kind in the provinces. But every street speaks of the past. Here 
you find, as the screen of squalor, the carved gates that once marked 
a palace of the Howards. There are the towers of an ancient castle, 
still pierced with loopholes for arrows, turned into the lodges of a 
manufactory. In one street you find the groined vaults of an old 


monastery serving the purpose of wine and beer cellars, In another 
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you, find an ironmonger’s shop lighted by oriel windows. Roger 
Bigod’s tower is a debtor's prison ; and Dissenting ministers preach 
the faith of the Lollards from pulpits standing in the chancels where 
the Black Friars once intoned mass and read the sentence of excom- 
munication against Sir Thomas Erpingham. Time works marvels ; 
but perhaps in no English city are the marvels of time so piquantly 
illustrated as they are in Norwich. 

But with all this the people of Norwich have at least kept faith with 
themselves. They are still as distinguished for the barbarous virtue 
of hospitality as they were in those old days when, with open arms, 
they welcomed the troops of Flemish weavers who, in return, taught 
them the higher arts of industry. Custom, after all, is stronger than 
castles. It is no light thing for a second-rate city to throw open its 
doors to such a host as the British Association represents, either in 
members or camp followers ; but it is only due to the city to say that 
all that taste and courtesy and generous hearts could do to make the 
visit of this Association a pleasant one was done. Their hospitality 
was worthy of their history, and the /ée at Crown Point, by Mr. and 
Lady Henrietta Harvey, formed a fitting fiza/e to the series of enter- 
tainments by which the business part of the week’s programme was 
so agreeably diversified. This was worthy of the city of the Howards; 
and to say that is to say all that need be said. 

I turn from ruins and /ées to business. 

Perhaps to the dabbler in science, to the lounger, no scene is more 
interesting than that which presents itself in the Reception Room. 
This is the central point of the Association. All the gossip, all the 
Platonic flirtations which savans permit themselves, if they do permit 
themselves flirtations at all, take their rise in this room; and if you 
wish to study science, or to make thumb-nail sketches of scientific 
men and scientific women—and you will find them here by the score— 
this is the place for you. It is to science what the lobby of the 
House of Commons is to politics, what Tattersall’s subscription room 
is to the turf, what the Stock Exchange is to the City. Here, if you 
are a tuft-hunter—and most Englishmen are tuft-hunters, more or 
less, at root—you may rub shoulders with a duke, a bishop, or a 
millionaire. If you are of a military turn of mind, you may button- 
hole a major-general or an admiral of the fleet, and discuss the best 
form of shot to fire at an ironclad when you wish to strike her below 
the water line. You may chat over the science of language with men 
who have mastered a score, who can spell out the Vedas, and illus- 
trate an argument by a text from Confucius. You may compare 
astronomical notes with men who have analysed the sun, and hive 
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perhaps got photographs of him and all his spots in their pockets. You 
may criticise theories of race with men who have gone to the prairies 
of North America to study in their own huts and on their own heaths 
the Cheyennes, the Kiswas, the Comanchees, the Apaches, and the 
Sioux, who know the Khirgees of Central Asia as well as they know 
the street Arabs of London or the Norfolk farmers. Authors, artists, 
journalists, stare you in the face at every turn; and you need only 
keep your eyes open to find Liverpool cotton-brokers, Capel Court 
bulls, Bristol men, and Manchester cotton-spinners. Professors from 
Oxford, Cambridge, St. Andrew’s, and Edinburgh, jostle with Scotch 
bailies and English aldermen. Here is a man who has scaled the 
Andes chatting about the glacial epoch with a distinguished member 
of the Alpine Club who is off next summer with a dog-sledge to 
explore the interior of Greenland ; and here in the centre of another 
group is a man who has investigated the botany of the highest peaks 
of the Himalayas, interchanging compliments with a Hungarian pro- 
fessor who, disguised as a dervish, has travelled all through Bokhara to 
settle a point in the history of language of no earthly interest to any- 
one but a handful of ethnologists. Here a Norfolk farmer is telling 
stories about Turnip Townshend, and in a corner of the room a group 
of statisticians and squires are talking over the rate of wages and the 
policy of allowing agricultural labourers “ to take in young men and 
do for them.” In the Reception Room of the British Association, 
and there alone, I believe, is it possible to find groups of men dis- 
tinguished as most of these men are by rank, wealth, science, travel, 
letters, and art. Every rank and every profession has its representa- 
tive—the peerage, the church, the military and naval services, law, 
literature, science and art, manufactures, trade and commerce. Even 
the poet laureate of Exeter Hall jostles with the Director of the 
Observatory at Rome, and a consul from the Argentine Republic 
may shake hands with one from Trebizond. It is a queer agglome- 
ration, this; but no lounger who wishes to know a little of everything, 
and to be on speaking terms with everybody worth speaking to, 
ought to miss once now and then spending three or four days with 
the British Association. If you have an original thought to throw 
out, a speculation to put to a preliminary test, or a shrewd criticism 
to offer, and know how to talk, this Reception Room is the place 
above all others to prove your metal ; and you may then take yourself 
off to Section A, B, or C, and read your paper, or make a sensation 
in the discussion. It is the easiest and most effective plan I know 
of gaining a drawing-room reputation as a savant. 

The President’s address used to be the greatest attraction at these 
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gatherings. But the address is now held by many to be a bit of a 
bore, and it has been superseded by the agreeable associations of the 
Reception Room and its lions, the /étes, soirées, experimental lectures, 
and picnics. Men of science, mathematicians, geologists, and 
botanists, it has been found out by experience are not orators. They 
read their addresses ; and as three out of four of them are men of 
thin or weak voices, often short-sighted, and never particularly grace- 
ful or expressive readers, people now simply go to hear the address 
as they go to hear sermons, as a compliment to the president, and 
afterwards put a newspaper copy of the address in their pockets to 
con over at their ease on a long winter. evening, or to read it by bits 
and scraps. Dr. Hooker’s address was no exception to the rule. It 
was very long. It was very indistinctly heard. It was too subtle 
and critical for the ladies, a trifle too heretical for the clergy, and 
perhaps, if the truth is to be told, too controversial in some parts, and 
too superficial in others, to please the mass of men of science. Dr. 
Hooker’s strong point is the science of botany. Perhaps his weakest 
point is his worship of Charles Darwin and his theory. Probably 
no man living could have discussed all the phenomena of the vege- 
table kingdom, or traced more philosophically, or in the light of fuller 
information, the relation of those phenomena to the collateral sciences ; 
and assuredly no man could have better sketched the rise and pro- 
gress of scientific botany since botany has been a science than the 
deep and thoughtful Director of Kew Gardens. An address upon 
either of these topics would have been an invaluable contribution to 
science. But Dr. Hooker had not time to do justice either to him- 
self or botany, and Science is the loser. Possibly he may yet find 
time to do her the service that no man living can do half so well. 
Perhaps, after what I have said, it may sound presumptuous to 
offer suggestions to men of science; but if a still small voice might 
whisper a word in the ear-of Professor Stokes, it would be this: that, 
instead of attempting a scientific sour de force, or a semi-popular, semi- 
philosophical discussion of any of the floating theories of creation— 
theories which are, and must be for years to come, little more than 
day-dreams—he should strictly confine himself to his own science, 
tell us all he can about that science, and, perhaps, illustrate his 
explanations by an experiment or two. His forte is light; and 
among men of science he stands pre-eminent as the greatest authority 
on the theory of double refraction. In the present state of science, 
when men are unfolding the deepest secrets of Nature, there is no 
more mysterious or beautiful branch of scientific inquiry than that to 
which Professor Stokes has specially devoted his attention ; and if 
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the observations of the great solar eclipse in India have been as suc- 
cessful as we all hope they have been, they will throw a flood of fresh 
light on the nature of the sun’s rays. The subject is ripe for popular 
explanation, and no man living can explain it better than the Secre- 
tary of the Royal Society. 

But this is a digression. I return to the Sections. This is where 
all the business of the British Association is carried on. Here the 
papers are all read and the discussions held. All I can say of the 
papers this year is, that they were of a fair average description. 
None of them was particularly brilliant ; none of them was strikingly 
original. No fresh discovery in science has been announced; no 
savant has struck out any startling or revolutionary theory to run ‘its 
nine days’ round and then explode, or to set inquirers on a new track 
after the hidden mysteries of Nature. Perhaps the best of the 
sectional addresses was Professor Tyndall’s. Thoughtful and bril- 
liant, it was distinguished above all the other addresses by its 
tone, and by what I may call the depth of its perspective. Looked 
at from a critical point of view, the best of the miscellaneous papers 
was Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s broad and graphic, and yet most sugges- 
tive, sketch of the Prairies and the Prairie tribes. In point of prac- 
tical usefulness, the statistical paper of Professor Leone Levi on 
International Coinage, that of Mr. Corrance on the position of the 
Agricultural Labourer, and especially that of Mr. A. Newton, on the 
Game Laws and the policy of proclaiming a general “close time” for 
all wild animals alike,—a paper which led to a discussion enlivened 
by the keen wit and humour of that prince of good fellows and sports- 
men, Frank Buckland,—were by far the best of those presented to the 
Association. Miss Becker’s paper “drew” immensely. It was keen 
and piquant, and charmingly read, and the conversation afterwards was 
kept up with remarkable vivacity ; but I hope it is not ungallant to 
say of papers and discussions like these, what the French critic said 
of the Balaclava charge. They are very diverting ; but they are not 
science. Canon Girdlestone’s description of the West of England 
peasantry ought to be placed in the same category. It set all the 
country gentlemen and economists in the Section by the ears ; but 
that was all. Conversations like these resemble the geographical 
position of Norwich too much to be encouraged. They lead no- 
where ; and they end in nothing but a storm of contradictions and 
an explosion of temper. They will never add a farthing to the rate 
of the agricultural labourers’ wages ; and if these questions are to be 
discussed at all, let them be discussed in the newspapers. 

I had intended to sum up the general result of the work of the 
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Sections, and to say a word or two upon Professor Huxley’s lecture 
and Professor Fergusson’s most interesting and suggestive sketch of 
Buddhism. But I have outrun all the space { can ask in the 
Gentleman for my account of a week with the Savans ; and if I 
have induced any of my readers to make up their minds to spend a 
few days next August with the British Association in Devonshire, I 
have accomplished my purpose. I have only one word to add, and 
that is a word of advice to the Exonians. Norwich has set you an 
example how to receive the British Association. You were, in your 
palmiest days, her greatest rivals in loyalty, in trade and commerce: 
Show yourselves her peers still in intelligence and hospitality. 


) 























NOT IN SOCIETY. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
DELICATE DIPLOMACY. 


HE dinner at Lord Brighton’s, to which Smith was invited, 
was not a political dinner. At least, it was not a purely 
political dinner. Certainly there would be a vacancy in 
the representation of the City soon ; and two or three of 

the guests had some influence in that quarter. Lord Gabalva was the 
only cabinet minister present besides Lord Brighton, and he was not 
supposed to have very great weight in the ministry ; but, then, he was 
one of the most agreeable men in Europe. And it must be remem- 
bered that, even in this practical nineteenth century, men, whose 
reputation has been achieved at the dinner-table, have attained the 
highest honours of the state. 

There were some members of the Lower House, some in the 
Government, some not. With regard to these gentlemen, Lord 
George Atherleigh confided his opinion to Lord Westsea, that they 
were ‘a very good lot, and nobody here to put on the drag.” 

Lord Brighton had invited those two after he had seen Smith, 
because he remembered they were friends of his. 

“‘ What is the latest news from Paris, Gabalva? They have been 
making great improvements there lately, have they not? Were you 
much struck by them, Lord Gabalva ?”. 

“ T was once, when I fell over a paving-stone.” 

“ They have made some magnificent new streets though, have they 
not?” 

“ Beautiful broad streets, and very convenient,” replied Lord 
Gabalva, “for great guns.” 

“* What would be the effect, now,” inquired Lord Brighton, “ upon 
the stocks, of a barricade in Cheapside and a park of artillery playing 
upon it from the front of the Royal Exchange ?” 

“‘ Reduce the stocks to ribbons,” said Smith. 

“Tell Lord Gabalva that story about the Civil Service Examina- 
tions,” said Lord Brighton. 

When the tale was finished Lord Gabalva shook his head. “ It is 
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all very well for you gentlemen to laugh ; but I find these Examina- 
tions a very serious business. I cannot get any young fellows to go - 
up for my department now. When they are plucked, their fathers 
think it is my fault, and consider it a personal insult. I had a 
pleasant interview with a Gloucestershire baronet this morning, 
whose young hopeful entertains original views with regard to 
geography. I have been expecting a hostile message ever since. 
Ten years ago I should have had one, too, before this.” 

“If your lordship would only make me your under-secretary, I'd 
see all those fellows for you with the greatest pleasure in life,” said 
Fred O’Brien, a young Irish barrister. 

“ They gave this poor boy an outline map of England to fill up,” 
continued Lord Gabalva: “he inverted the map, and put London in 
The Wash.” 

“ A great reformer and an extremely intelligent young man,” said 
Lord Brighton. ‘‘ The very place it ought to go to.” 

“ Effected with a stroke of his pen that which will take the Metro- 
politan Board of Works a quarter of a century to accomplish,” said 
Mr. Rushworth. 

“Do you not nominate three candidates to compete for every 
vacancy, Lord Gabalva?” inquired Smith. 

“Yes; that is the nuisance of it: two fellows must be plucked.” 

“ Why don’t you keep two stock idiots always on hand to send 
up; then your own candidate would be sure to come in, while the 
illusion would be complete ? ” 

“ That is not a bad idea at all; I think I shall try it. Just make 
a note of it, Southwold,” said Lord Gabalva to the under-secretary 
for his department, who was sitting opposite to him. 

“Of course they won’t go up for nothing,” said Smith ; “ but then 
you might pay them out of ‘ office contingencies.’ ” 

“Don’t you let out the secrets of the prison-house,” said Lord 
Southwold. 

“ If I were you, Gabalva,” said Lord Brighton, “I would not do it 
in a hole-and-corner way, but appoint them officially to the places, 
and publish their appointments, too, in the Civil Service Gazette, with 
those of tide-waiters and other functionaries.” 

“That is all very well,” said Lord Gabalva ; “ but what am I to 
call them on the Estimates ?” 

“Idiots in ordinary,” said Smith; “it has a pleasing official 
sound.” 

“ You mentioned tide-waiters just now, Lord Brighton. What are 
tide-waiters ?” inquired Lord George. 
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“They are a kind of dumb-waiter,” said Lord Westsea, “ whose 
duty it is to know when to shut their eyes.” 

“Do not mislead our young friend, Westsea,” said Lord Brighton. 
“ Tide-waiters are gentlemen selected for their scientific attainments, 
whose duty it is to keep Admiral Fitz-Pluvius accurately informed 
with regard to which way the wind blows.” 

After dinner, when the party had broken up into convenient groups 
for conversation, Lord Brighton took an early opportunity of speaking 
to Mr. Rushworth. After a few observations with regard to the city 
election, he said,— 

“T think you sat next to Smith, did you not ?” 

Lord Brighton had taken particular care that he should do so; but 
that he did not think it necessary to mention. 

“ Yes,” replied Mr. Rushworth. ‘“ What a nice fellow he is.” 

“Did you never meet him before ?” 

“No. Is he the Member for Clodshire ?” 

“Oh, no. . He was a member of the great banking firm that failed 
the other day, Billing, Smith, and Billing.” 

“ His misfortunes do not appear to have affected his spirits.” 

“No. He bears up well. By-the-bye, they got through it very 
well, did they not ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Rushworth; “ Reisenburg was talking to me 
about it yesterday. Sir John Billing was nothing very brilliant, and 
I fancy his son was rather a mauvais sujet ; but your friend behaved 
remarkably well. He not only gave up everything without the 
slightest reservation, but they say, if it had not been for him, the 
accounts would never have been got into anything like order ; and 
he came to it all fresh, too,—knew nothing of the business until they 
stopped payment. Reisenburg was one of their largest creditors. 
He was dissatisfied about things at first; but he said, after he 
had met Mr. Smith once or twice, that he felt certain everything 
would be done that could be done. He said he had never met with 
a man in his life who took up a thing so well without any previous 
knowledge of it.” 

“Do you know,” said Lord Brighton, “I am quite delighted with 
what you have told me; for I was just going to ask you if you could 
help him in any way ?” 

“‘Why, I should think your lordship could do as much for him as 
any man in England.” 

“Well, between ourselves, I have offered him two or three things ; 
but he does not wish for anything in my way. He wants to go into 
the City.” 
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“It is not a very cheering prospect, for a man of his age, to take a 
subordinate position in a City house.” 

“If he could be started in any way for himself, or as a partner, I 
would advance a few thousands with pleasure ; and I know Westsea 
would find as many more. The only difficulty would be to get him 
to take the money.” 

Mr. Rushworth looked at Lord Brighton with such surprise, that 
that nobleman felt bound to apologise for his generosity. 

** You see he is a very old friend of mine, and a capital fellow, and— 
I knew his father.” 

(Lord Brighton had met that old gentleman once at the Lord 
Mayor's dinner.) 

He need not have excused himself, however, for he did not sink 
the least in Mr. Rushworth’s good opinion. That gentleman did not 
think him at all more likely to be hoodwinked by France, or beguiled 
by Austria, after their conversation than before it. 

“ Well, my lord,” he replied, “ that alters the matter. Perhaps I 
ought not to make such a suggestion on the spur of the moment ; 
but my nephew, who has been in our house for some years, is anxious 
to set up for himself. I think it is possible that, on the terms you 
mentioned, the thing might be arranged to the advantage of both 
parties.” 

“ There is nothing I should like so much for him as to be con- 
nected with any one who has been trained under your eye.” 

Mr. Rushworth carefully placed his tongue in that cheek which 
was not turned towards Lord Brighton, and then bowed in acknow- 
ledgment of the compliment. 

Lord Brighton was not the man to allow the ball to stop when it 
was beneath his foot. He crossed over to Lord Westsea, and whis- 
pered half-a-dozen words to him. That noblemen replied by a nod 
of his head. Then Lord Brighton joined the group where Smith was 
sitting. After talking for a minute or two to Lord Gabalva he turned 
to Smith. Taking out his watch, he said, suddenly,— 

“Will you do me a favour, Smith ?” 

** With pleasure, my lord,” replied Smith, jumping up. 

** Mind, I shall hold you to your promise.” 

“T place myself in your lordship’s hands.” 

“That is exactly what I want.” And, passing his arm through 
Smith’s, he marched him off into the next room.. “ You know,” he 
continued, “that this was not to be a party of pleasure only, but that 
I hoped to transact a little business as well, and in your behalf. Now, I 
think I have entered into negotiations which may lead to your being 
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satisfactorily started in that murky orbit you have selected, the City. 
The favour I ask is, that you will allow your friends the pleasure of 
rendering you such assistance as may be necessary to complete the 
arrangements.” 

They looked straight into one another’s eyes for two seconds, then 
they shook hands, and the thing was settled. 

“ Now, come and talk to the principal, or rather, I should say, the 
principal’s uncle.” 

And, having detailed in a very few words his previous conversation 
with Mr. Rushworth, Lord Brighton left Smith with that gentleman, 
and walked off to exercise his fascinations upon another citizen. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
NEW ENGAGEMENTS. 


To be the favoured cavalier in attendance upon a celebrated actress, 
or the honoured instructor of a duke in the mysteries of driving four- 
in-hand, ‘are positions which may be justly considered as objects of 
legitimate ambition ; but, like many other proud positions (the repre- 
sentation of a metropolitan borough, for example), when attained, 
they cannot be properly supported without much expenditure of time 
and money. 

When, therefore, they had walked up and down the Burlington 
Arcade four times, and duly lamented the decay of female beauty 
since their earlier days, Lord George Atherleigh said to his com- 
panion, — 

“ Bailey, do you want any money ?” 

That gentleman replied, “I believe you ; I just do,” with an ear- 
nestness of manner that at once placed his sincerity beyond a doubt. 

“ Then I vote we get some,” said Lord George. 

Bailey bowed. 

“ Did it ever strike you, Bailey, how neatly impecuniosity illustrates 
that beautiful old proverb, ‘Two negatives make an affirmative.’ 
For, if one man wants money, he may have a difficulty in getting it ; 
but, when two require it, the thing becomes easy directly. Now, I 
should never think of asking a man to put his name to a bill for me 
except on the principle of an equal division of the spoils. The only 
question for us to consider, then, is, whether I shall draw upon you, 
or you draw upon me. If you can get the bill done, I should prefer 
the latter.” 

Bailey shook his head. 
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“Then I have a very decent fellow who only charges a shilling in 
the pound per month.” 

“ Sixty per cent.,” said Bailey. 

“ Well, I believe it comes to about that; but the other mode of 
calculation seems to let you down easy.” 

“ What amount do you propose to make it for?” 

“ Well, as it is our first, suppose we say a hundred, or a hundred 
and fifty. Or, no! a hundred and fifty-seven. The odd seven will 
give it an appearance of business.” 

“Of course, you will be prepared to meet your share when it 
comes due ?” 

“Certainly not. Do not imagine such a thing fora moment. I 
shall be prepared to renew it; and I may say that, if I was to offer 
to meet it when it comes to maturity, the gentleman who negotiates 
for me would receive such a proposition with surprise, if not with 
disfavour.” 

After a brief debate, Bailey assented to Lord George’s proposition ; 
and in the course of half-an-hour the bill was drawn, accepted, dis- 
counted, and Lord George had drawn fifty pounds on account. They 
then dined at the “ Pococurante,” and proceeded to Cremorne. 

With regard to Bailey’s share in this transaction, it must be 
mentioned that he had been rendered reckless by Clara Merton’s 
departure for Dublin on the previous day. It had taken him quite 
by surprise. He had been out of town for three or four days to 
Torquay to bring back his mother, who had been staying there for 
her health. . 

The day after his return to town, as he passed the “ Duke’s,” on 
his way from the bank, he saw posted up on large placards, “ Last 
two nights of Miss Clara Merton’s engagement.” He jumped into a 
hansom at once, and drove to her house. The instant he saw her he 
said, rather abruptly,— 

“ What is the meaning of this placard I see about?” 

“‘ What placard ?” said Clara, very innocently. 

“ About the last two nights of your engagement at the ‘ Duke’s.’” 

“Oh! did you not know?” she said. “I-start for Dublin on 
Sunday.” 

Clara had been looking forward to the present scene for some 
weeks. She had acted it over in her mind twenty times at least. 
She had determined to conceal every appearance of emotion. In 
this she succeeded perfectly. But, great actress as she was, she 
could not perform as well in her own drawing-room as upon the 
stage. She committed a fault at that moment of which she had 
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never been accused in her theatrical career. She over-acted her 
part. She threw more indifference into her manner than she had 
intended. She had a perfect conception of her part; but she was 
unable to throw in the lights and shadows with that delicacy of 
touch for which she was so famed ‘in another place.” 

“‘ May I be permitted to 4sk how long your engagement at Dublin 
lasts ?” 

“ Two months.” 

«« And, then, I presume, you return to the ‘ Duke’s?’” 

“T do not know. I have no engagement. It is possible that I 
may go to America. I have had an advantageous offer made to me 
from that quarter.” 

And now Mr. Bailey took a leaf from Miss Merton’s own book. 
He showed that he had profited by the lessons she had given him so 
frequently. 

*‘T should think you would succeed in America; if possible, even 
better than in England.” 

“cc Why ? ” 

“ They are so fond of cool people in America,—appreciate them 
so thoroughly.” 

Coolness was not the prevailing sensation in Miss Clara’s cheeks 
or forehead at that moment. She replied, however, quietly enough,— 

“‘T believe I am generally tolerably self-possessed.” 

“IT never heard a lady hit off her own character so well in a single 
epithet.” 

“You must forgive me if I cannot indulge any longer in that fine 
tonic which your conversation supplies. It is time for me to dress. 
Good morning.” 

And, without even shaking hands, she passed through the folding- 
doors, and was gone. 

They neither of them thought, at ‘that moment, it was to be their 
last parting before the journey to Ireland ; but so it proved, Bailey 
called the next day (Saturday) at five o’clock ; but the servant said, 
“Not at home.” 

It was so unusual a thing for Clara to be out at that hour, that he 
immediately made up his mind that she had given orders she should 
be denied to him, He erred in his judgment, as young men will, espe- 
cially when their feelings are much excited. Clara was detained by 
important business which she was obliged to transact before she went 
to Ireland. She did not return home that afternoon at all, but went 
straight from her lawyer’s to the theatre. Moreover, she had given a 
message to the servant to the effect that if Mr. Bailey called, he was 
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to be told that she did not start until one o’clock to-morrow after- 
noon, and she should be happy to see him at any time before that 
hour. The maid forgot to deliver this message, although she assured 
Clara on her return, with an unblushing countenance, that she had 
given it faithfully. 

Clara’s packing on this Sunday morning did not progress very 
satisfactorily. It generally happens that there is a good deal of 
packing to be done at the last moment; but then there was more 
excuse for Clara than for the majority of her sex. She had had very 
little time to do it before. 

The reason why the packing did not go on well was because Clara 
was always stopping in the middle of what she was about, to go and 
look out of the window. Mind, she constantly said to herself, “I do 
hope he won’t come. It will be so much better if he does not.” But 
at the same time she appeared unable to remove her eyes from the 
corner of the pavement on the opposite side of the way, where the 
street in which she lived joined the Knightsbridge Road,—that being 
the exact spot where any one coming from the east would first be 
visible. 

At a quarter-past twelve her maid was obliged to remind her that 
half the things were not put in, and that she had not had her lunch. 
But one o’clock came at last, and the carriage with it, but no Mr. 
Richard Bailey. 

As soon as she had started, she said, “ There is a weight off my 
heart. How glad I am it is all over.” 

Accordingly she pulled down the blinds, put her feet upon the 
opposite seat, and buried her face in her hands,—that being, as our 
readers are doubtless aware, the usual method in which ladies mani- 
fest their delight when not in the presence of witnesses. 

And where is the object of the lady’s thoughts? He is trying his 
best to forget her—at any rate, for the moment. He is playing the 
piano at Lord George’s rooms in Bury Street. He has a very short 
pipe in his mouth, from which are rising the fumes of Latakia. A 
Moselle cup is conveniently placed on the piano, and turning half 
round upon the music stool, without removing his fingers from the 
notes, he requests his host to put some more ice in it. 

He has just been playing something from the last opera. For 
a moment his fingers wander listlessly over the keys, and then he 
bégins one of Mendelssohn’s Songs without Words. He plays it well, 
wonderfully well, considering that his thoughts are far away. In spite 
of every effort to restrain them, those thoughts are dwelling on the 
railway train which bears away his first and only love. 
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CHAPTER XxX. 


MR. BAILEY LOSES HIS SITUATION. 


WHEN his chief at the India Office suggested to Charles Lamb 
that he came very late in the mornings, he immediately replied, “ Yes, 
sir; but then I go away very early in the afternoons.” 

Whether or not this was accepted as a valid excuse, I cannot 
say ; but it is certain that a similar course of proceeding on the part 
of Mr. Bailey at Robinson’s Bank was not appreciated by the autho- 
rities of that institution. 

Late hours, supper parties, constant engagements, even the visits of 
casual acquaintances during business hours, had all tended to make 
Mr. Bailey a much less efficient clerk than he was three months 
before. Lord George knew his way quite well to Bailey’s seat at 
Robinson’s, through the labyrinth of high-standing desks. Arrived 
there, he would vault on to Bailey’s own desk, and sit chattering for 
half an hour, relating anecdotes of a doubtful tendency, and otherwise 
scandalising Richard's respectable neighbours. 

Bailey had had a hint given him at last that it would be better if 
his friend would limit the number and length of his visits. 

Bailey had three years’ good character to fall back upon, and as he 
was clever and could get through an immense amount of work 
when he liked, his shortcomings had not as yet been visited with any 
very serious reproof. But it was fated that an accident should bring 
his career at Robinson’s to an untimely close. 

Three or four days after his promenade with Lord George in the 
Burlington Arcade, as he was sitting at his desk and working rather 
harder than usual, the messenger came to him and told him 
that Mr. Robinson wished to see him in the bank parlour. He 
went prepared for ‘‘a skinning” with reference to his general attend- 
ance, &c., for he had been late that morning; but as soon as he 
entered the room he saw by the expression on Mr. Robinson’s coun- 
tenance that there was something serious the matter. Mr. Robinson 
held in his hand a slip of paper, which Bailey did not at first recog- 
nise. It was only when that gentleman held it close to him, and 
pointing his finger to a name, said, “Is that your signature ?” that 
he recognised Lord George’s bill. 

“Yes,” he replied, in a firm tone. 

“Then you must permit me to inquire under what circumstances 
you became indebted to Lord George Atherleigh in the sum of a 
hundred and fifty-seven pounds ?” 

VoL. I, N. S. 1868. YY 
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“ IT did not owe him anything when the bill was drawn.” 

“ Am I to understand, then, that it is an accommodation bill ?” 

“ Purely.” 

Bailey had answered his questions in so straightforward a manner, 
that Mr. Robinson felt some compunction in doing what he knew to 
be his duty. He hesitated for a few seconds before he spoke. Then 
he said,— 

“Your conduct, Mr. Bailey, has not been exactly what I could 
have desired for some time past. I do not know that there has been 
anything in it which might not have been passed over until this present 
transaction. But after my knowledge of this, I should not be doing 
my duty either to you or to the house if I allowed you to remain 
in a position which necessarily exposes you to constant temptation. 
Mr. Selwyn will pay you your salary up to the end of next quarter, 
but, if you please, we will dispense with your attendance at the 
bank after to-day.” 

Bailey bowed, and departed. 

“You are looking seedy, old boy,” said Lord George when, on 
entering his rooms, he found Bailey stretched at full length on the 
sofa, with a volume of a new novel in his hand. 

“ T have just got the sack.” 

“* What d’ye mean ?” 

** From Robinson’s.” 

“ That’s jolly. Now you can come to the Leger with me to- 
morrow.” 

“ You take it coolly ; but it was all through that infernal bill that 
it occurred.” 

“ My dear fellow, you don’t say so. If you care about it, I would 
not have had it happen for the world. Is there anything I can do? 
I'll go down and see the old boy in a minute, if you like, and tell 
him it was all my fault. Let us see. Robinson is the old party with 
the bald head and spectacles, who sits in the little pigeon coop all by 
himself on the right hand as you go in?” 

‘No, that is the porter,” said Bailey, laughing at Lord George's 
error. 

“Well, never mind, I'll engage to run him to earth—or stay, I 
know what will be better still, I’ll get the maternity to go down and 
see him ; she'll explain the thing, and put it all straight. I'll make 
her promise to move her account from Buffer and Bloke’s to his shop, 
if that’s all. They aré no good—Buffer and Bloke are not. The 
last time I went down there about some business of hers, I asked 
them to do a little bit of stiff for me, and they would not.” 
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“ Thank you all the same,” replied Bailey; “but don’t trouble 
yourself about it. I do not want to go back again.” 

“ Well, I think you are quite right ; it always seemed to me a very 
slow place ; and they won’t let you smoke. But how did they find 
out about the bill?” 

“ A man named Zelger paid it in to his account.” 

“Zelger! By Jove! that is the man Moss is always bothering me 
about. He told me once the scoundrel had offered him half-a-crown 
a pound for all my acceptances, taking them by weight. I always 
thought he was an imaginary swell until this moment.” 

“‘T see how it is,” said Bailey ; “ Moss charges you sixty per cent., 
Zelger charges him fifteen, and the bank charges Zelger five—not an 
equal division of the spoils.” 

“ Do banks only charge five? I never knew how badly Buffer and 
Bloke had behaved, until now. But really, though, you can’t do 
better than come with me to the Leger ; you remember what I told 
you about Rokessa the other day. If we see her come well to the 
post, and put it on pretty stiff, we shall land a great stake. You can 
win more money than you would have got out of Robinson’s for the 
next ten years to come.” 

“TI don’t see why she should beat the favourite.” 

“ Well, you come to Doncaster and look at her, and hear what my 
uncle says. You know he'll run to win if he can; and I think this 
will prove to be about her journey.” 

After a little more persuasion on Lord George’s part, Bailey con- 
sented to accompany him. 

They had a very pleasant journey to Doncaster. Lord George 
met two men he knew upon the platform, and made up a rubber 
immediately, A railway-rug served them for a card-table, and both 
our young friends found themselves a few pounds richer when they 
arrived at their destination. 

“Good beginning,” said Lord George, as, striking his waistcoat 
pocket, he caused the sovereigns lately placed therein to jingle. “I 
always like to win my money on the first event.” 

Bailey was a good judge of horse-flesh. Very few men of his age, 
Londoners especially, could have competed with him on this point. 
He had a natural talent for it, which had been developed by some 
valuable lessons from his uncle the coach proprietor. When, there- 
fore, he was admitted to the privilege of seeing Rokessa the evening 
before the race, by Sir Arthur Furzley himself, while Lord George 
was voluble in her praise, he looked at the mare carefully for about 
three minutes without saying a word. 
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“And what do you think of her, Mr. Bailey?” inquired Sir 
Arthur. 

“‘T think she is the very picture of her dam. I saw her win the 
Leger in 185—.” 

“‘ So she is, so she is,” said Sir Arthur. 

“ And I think she will win to-morrow, if she is not made too much 
use of in the early part of the race.” 

“The very words I said to Cutts this morning,” observed Sir 
Arthur. 

“She will see a shorter price than twenty to one after her first 
canter to-morrow,” continued Bailey. 

“You can get that about her now.” 

“‘ Your friend is not a bad judge of a horse,” said Sir Arthur to his 
nephew, as they were leaving, and Bailey had walked on in front. 

“T should say not,” replied Lord George. “And you should see 
him drive.” 

In the course of the evening Lord George and Bailey backed 
Rokessa to win them three thousand each. 

The following morning the betting justified Richard’s opinion. 
After her preliminary canter, ten to one was taken about Rokessa 
freely, and to a considerable amount. There was a tendency also to 
lay against Clapham, the favourite. 

Half an hour later. The race is drawing to a close. The favourite 
is beaten. Sir Arthur’s well-known brown and pink are showing in 
the van. The Yorkshiremen are shouting “ Rokessa wins!” when 
next to the rails comes out from the ruck an outsider, a horse against 
which you might have got a hundred to one at any time, against 
which a thousand to five had been laid, and a magnificent race ends 
by Chickweed beating Rokessa on the post by half a head. The 
favourite third, and Punch-his-Head fourth. 

Bailey was equally unfortunate in his speculations on the smaller 
races the next day. He looked at the horses, was guided by his 
own judgment, and generally managed to select one which ran second 
or third. Not once did he “ spot” a winner. 

When the meeting was over, Lord George and Bailey parted. 
Lord George was going to Scotland; Bailey returned to town. He 
had managed to lose all that remained of the proceeds of the bill, 
and all the salary he had just received. When he returned to 
Barnard’s Inn he found that his whole worldly wealth amounted to 
half a sovereign and some silver. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
FROM BAD TO WORSE. 


THE morning after his return from Doncaster, when he had com- 
pleted a rather unsatisfactory breakfast, it occurred to Mr. Bailey 
that it would be useful to make up his mind what he intended to do. 
He had contrived to stave off reflection upon the subject until all 
his money was gone; but this crisis having arrived, it became an 
absolute necessity. He soon determined that the first thing he ought 
to do was to see his father, and inform him of his dismissal from the 
bank. But when he arrived at Uttoxeter Square he found that Mr. 
Robinson had already written upon the subject. That gentleman 
had been in the habit of meeting Mr. Bailey, senior, frequently, in the 
way of business, some years before, and entertained a great respect 
for him. Accordingly, when he dismissed the son he wrote a long 
letter to the father, explaining all the circumstances of the case, and 
wound up by saying he was afraid Richard had entered into the 
society of companions who led him into expenses much beyond his 
means, and who might ultimately prove his ruin. 

If Richard had gone to his father immediately on his dismissal 
from the bank, he would have been received with kindness, 
though necessarily with sorrow. But during the three days he had 
been absent at Doncaster, both his parents had been very anxious 
about him. They had inquired constantly at his chambers, but 
could ascertain nothing of his whereabouts. When, therefore, on 
the afternoon of the fourth day, he walked in, dressed up to the height 
of the prevailing fashion, and looking as if nothing particular had 
happened, his father was very angry, and began at once,— 

‘Mr. Robinson has written to me about your dismissal, and the 
disgraceful conduct which caused it. Where have you been ever 
since ?” 

“‘ At Doncaster.” 

* At the St. Leger, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ Betting and gambling, and drawing more bills to meet your debfs 
of honour, 1 suppose?” 

“T have neither drawn nor accepted any more bills.” 

“‘ Have you been losing any more money ?” 

“ Yes; I lost nearly a hundred pounds.” 

“ And now, I suppose, you have come to me to pay it for you ?” 

““ No, I have not.” 
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“ Well, if you have, you have come to the wrong place, that is all ; 
and what is more, I am not going to keep you here to eat the bread 
of idleness. I don’t want a son who has disgraced his father, as you 
have done, ever to darken my doors again.” 

Richard bowed, took up his hat and extremely thin umbrella from 
the table, bowed again, and walked out. 

In his inmost heart he knew very well that his father did not mean 
what he said, or, at any rate, all of what he said; and a few months 
before he would have met such a speech with promises of amend- 
ment; but he was soured by his misfortunes, his dismissal, and his 
losses, although he knew that he alone was to blame for them. More 
than all, the circumstances under which he had parted with Clara had 
given a recklessness to his character which had never belonged to it 
before. He was in that frame of mind when a man feels it a 
satisfaction to be able to say to himself that all the world is against 
him ; so he quietly accepted the expatriation from Uttoxeter Square 
as an addition to his other miseries. 

As he entered his chambers at Barnard’s Inn, the idea occurred to 
him that quarter-day was very near at hand, and he had no money to 
pay the rent. So he went immediately to a broker’s in the neighbour- 
hood, brought him into his rooms, and sold him all his furniture for 
about a fourth of its value. This enabled him to pay the rent, but 
having done that, his stock of money was not much increased by the 
transaction. 

Then he went out to look for lodgings, and found a small room in 
Soho, which he engaged for six shillings a week, returned, packed up 
his things, and at ten o’clock that night he left Barnard’s Inn for 
ever. 

The next day, when his mother came to see him and to arrange 
the terms ofa reconciliation, the porter informed her that “ Mr. Bailey 
had left the Inn for good, and had not left no address.” 

Settled in his new lodgings, Richard betook himself to the most 
heartrending of all occupations—that of answering “ wanted ” adver- 
tisements. 

Richard soon found that the circumstances under which he had 
left Robinson’s, and which he made no attempt to conceal, effectually 
prevented him from obtaining any respectable situation in the City. 
After undergoing repeated disappointments, and selling all his 
personal effects to pay for his food and lodging, he had almost made 
up his mind to enlist in a regiment of dragoons, when one evening, 
as he was returning to his lodgings, he met a young man, named 
Russell, who was employed in copying parts for the actors and 
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actresses at the “ Duke’s.” He had seen him once or twice on busi- 
ness for Clara Merton, at the time of the production of “ Wives as 
they Were.” Bailey had a free, kindly manner, and when he was 
regarded at the “ Duke’s” as a man of fashion, had treated this 
young man with more politeness than he was accustomed to expe- 
rience. Their roads that evening proved to be the same, and as they 
walked on together the idea occurred to Bailey that possibly this 
young man might be able to help him in getting something to do. 

“ Are you very busy now?” he said. 

“ Yes; we are going to bring out a new play of Mr. Allersley’s 
very soon.” 

“ T quite envy you,” said Bailey. “I have been out of a situation 
for the last two months, and I cannot get anything to do anywhere. 
I suppose you don’t know of anything in your way?” 

“ The pay is so small, it could never be worth your taking,” said 
Russell ; then, noticing a considerable alteration in Bailey’s general 
appearance since he had seen him last, he modified his statement,— 
“unless it was for a short time, until you could get something 
better.” 

“ T should be very glad to get anything to do, I can assure you,” 
replied Bailey. 

“T heard, a few days ago, that they did want some one at the 
‘Parthenon.’ If you like I will go down to-morrow morning and 
inquire about it for you.” 

“ T shall be very much obliged to you if you will.” 

“ This is my street,” said Russell, pointing to a turn upon the left. 
“ Perhaps you will come in and take a cup of tea?” 

“ Thank you, I shall be very glad.” 

Russell made a humble feast in honour of his guest, who made a 
better meal than he had done during the preceding week. In the 
course of the evening the two young men became very good friends. 
Of course they had an animated debate upon the drama, and dis- 
puted the merits of old and new comedies, Bailey quoting Wycherly 
and Congreve, Russell, Tom Taylor and Watts Phillips. They both 
felt the delight of companionship, which neither had enjoyed for 
some time. 

Russell was proud and solitary in his habits, and had no ac- 
quaintance with whom he cared to associate intimately. Bailey 
had had literally no one to speak to, since he left the bank. His 
grand friends were all out of town, others of older standing he felt 
he had neglected during the sunshine of his magnificence, and was, 
therefore, too proud to claim now that his prospects were clouded. 
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According to his promise, Russell went the next day to the “ Par- 
thenon,” at which theatre he had been the copyist before he was 
engaged at the “ Duke’s.” After some difficulty he succeeded in 
obtaining the work for Bailey, on the understanding that he would 
engage to exercise some supervision over its performance himself. 

At last, then, Richard Bailey has an opportunity of earning his 
bread once more ; but to do so he must write twelve hours a day in 
order to obtain a pound a week. And he sets to work gallantly, for 
he is a young Englishman, and has good courage to do the duty 
which is set before him. He comes of a race who have never been 
afraid of work, although he has been led away by bright eyes and a 
soft voice, and pomps and vanities. He is a man of business once 
more, although it might seem that he had resigned all claim to that 
title. He calculates his expenses, and plans how they may be 
brought below the funds he has to meet them, and something saved 
to meet the bill. And not only does he lay down a plan, but he 
adheres to it. He leaves his lodging in Soho, and takes a room in 
Newton Street, Drury Lane, for which he pays three-and-sixpence a 
week. 

For two months he worked hard at his new calling, and out of 
his small salary he managed to save five shillings a week. Not 
much towards a debt of more than seventy pounds, but still it was a 
beginning. 

Poverty and solitude are stern teachers, but there are some 
characters for which they are the best instructors, and Bailey’s was 
one of them. That pale, thin, careworn young man, whose pen 
traverses the paper so rapidly, is a very different looking person from 
the crack bat, the skilful boxer, the wonderful whip of last summer. 
But the outer man is less changed than the inner. The strong will 
which forces that cramped hand and those wearied eyes to do a law- 
stationer’s work after the copying for the theatre is finished, belongs 
to a very different man from him who put his name so easily to Lord 
George’s bill. 

About the bill itself he has been relieved from all immediate 
anxiety. A little before the expiration of the three months it had to 
run, he had written to Lord George enclosing him a new bill ; but, 
to his great surprise, that young nobleman had returned it to him, 
with the information that the maternity having come down handsome, 
he had thought it better to take it up, and that Bailey could pay him 
his share when it was convenient. 

There was another lesson which Richard Bailey had yet to learn— 
that it is quite possible, though not so easy, to do tco much, as too 
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little ; and that extravagance in either respect is likely to be attended 
with inconvenience. ; 

One morning, when he got up, he immediately proceeded to fall 
down again. ‘This process he repeated three times, to the serious 
detriment on the last occasion of the back of his head. After this 
he remained calm ; that is to say, as calm as the sensation of several 
humming-tops spinning in his head at once permitted. 

He was expected at the theatre that day; and, as they did not 
know his address there, they sent down to Russell to inquire about 
him. Accordingly, in the afternoon, Russell came round to Newton 
Street to see what was the matter. As soon as he entered the room, 
Bailey said to him,— 

“ You need not have said, ‘Not at home,’ that day, because you 
must have known that I should like to see Rokessa win; and she 
would have won, too, if they had not given her half-a-crown a pound 
for all her acceptances. They made too much use of her in the first 
act of ‘ Wives as they Were.’ Are you married ?” 

At which point of the conversation it occurred to Mr. Russell that 
his friend was delirious. Therefore, he asked Richard’s next door 
neighbour—a lady engaged in the fruit trade—to watch him while he 
went for a doctor. And the lady did watch him carefully ; for, as 
soon as she had ascertained to her own satisfaction that he was in- 
capable of noticing what she did, she removed two pounds and seven- 
teen shillings from his writing-desk, comforting her conscience with 
the reflection, “ Poor fellow! I dare say he will never want it.” 

When the doctor came, after he had examined his patient, he asked 
Russell a few questions about his friend, the nature of his employ- 
ment, &c. When he had listened to the replies, he shook his head, 
and said,— 

“T thought so. Overwork. Bad case of brain fever.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


ST. PATRICK SMITH IN THE CITY. 


THE suggestion which Mr. Rushworth offered to Lord Brighton 
about a partnership between Smith and his nephew, Henry Rush- 
worth, was carried out ; and the brilliant St. Patrick has settled down 
into a City man. The business of the new firm is going on very well, 
increasing every day ; but Smith still remains in his old lodgings at 
Dalston, and confines his personal expenditure within the smallest 
possible compass. To do this was no hardship to him. In other 
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days he had loved to surround himself with everything that was beau- 
tiful in art: his cuisine was perfect, his taste in wines inimitable. 
Now, he dined at an eating-house, in the middle of the day, on a 
rump-steak and a pint of old ale, and made a better dinner. He was 
one of those men upon whom luxury has no enervating effect. He 
had accepted it when it seemed to belong to his position ; but when 
it passed away, its absence caused him no regret. He could enjoy 
the present, but he did not sorrow for the past; or, perhaps, one 
great sorrow, which underlies the even current of his life, leaves no 
room for minor vexations. 

He feels that, a few months ago, one whispered word would have 
made Ada Stanley his for ever. His; in spite of bankruptcy, ruin, 
ay, even of disgrace ; and, idiot that he was, that word had never 
been spoken. Of course, he was too proud to speak it now. Ada 
might think that he did not mind asking her to share his poverty, 
although he had shrunk from offering her his wealth. It never 
occurred to him that, in making this supposition, he had passed 
from the comparative degree of idiotcy to the superlative. As if a 
woman ever attributed any other than the best motives to the man 
she loved. For ladies can love even in the eighteen hundred and 
sixties. I wish to write guardedly ; I will not pretend that they do 
very often, but occasionally, even in the best-regulated families, they 
_ break out in a manner which defies all calculation. 

Quiet young ladies who play mildly on the piano, and sing the 
songs you see advertised in the Zémes, copy Jullien’s heads in crayons, 
work for fancy fairs, and teach their younger sisters, will suddenly 
defy all parental authority, and insist upon accompanying the object 
of their choice to New Zealand, or some other equally tempting 
locality. And, to carry out the system of bravado, they will even 
write letters from that colony, pretending that they are happy out 
there, and, like the fox in the fable, endeavour to induce unsuspect- 
ing friends to follow their mad example. As if there could be any 
happiness without a season in London, the opera, Exeter Hall, 
Rotten Row, and the other amusements. 

St. Patrick Smith does credit to the prognostications of his friends. 
He is rapidly being transformed into a very good man of business. 
Henry Rushworth and he have become very good friends ; for when- 
ever his partner is anxious to take a little relaxation, Smith is always 
ready to take his share of the work in addition to his own. Smith’s 
prepossessing manners do good service to the new firm; for most 
people like to do business with agreeable people—when they don’t 
swindle them. Some persons were inclined to imagine, from the 
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softness of his exterior, that the internal texture would be found to 
correspond ; in fact, that he might be done, and they tried it on 
accordingly ; but they discovered, to their cost, that muscles of steel 
may be hidden beneath the velvet glove. 

Smith had two reasons for the strict economy which he practised : 
one was his anxiety to repay the capital advanced by Lord Brighton 
and Lord Westsea as soon as possible; the other, a wish to pay in 
full the creditors of Billing, Smith, and Billing. From both these 
burdens, however, he- was fated to be suddenly relieved. 

When the affairs of his firm had been wound up, the iron trade was 
at its lowest ebb, and it had been found quite impossible to find pur- 
chasers at any price for the immense iron works which they had been 
compelled to take in lieu of the money they had advanced to the 
former owners. But for the last three months the trade had been 
improving ; and now, a sudden impetus was given to it by the state- 
ment that the Government was about to build a large iron-cased fleet. 

One morning Smith received an offer for part of the property from 
a person who had been making inquiries about it for some time past. 
It was not a very liberal offer, but Smith went at once to communi- 
cate it to Mr. Henderson, the assignee for the creditors. 

“ Ashford ?” said that gentleman. “Ah! that’s the man who has 
been nibbling for some time past. Hooked at last, is he? He is not 
worth landing, though. The tide is turned at last, and you will have 
half-a-dozen offers in the course of the next month, and of more than 
double the amount this man names. I congratulate you on the 
prospect, Mr. Smith; for I know how anxious you are on the subject, 
and how hard you have worked, too. Yes,” he continued, “ I think I 
see our way now to the twenty shillings in the pound and, I hope, a 
handsome surplus. And when the money is paid, the creditors ought 
to give you the handsomest piece of plate that was ever subscribed 
for in the City of London ; and I shall be happy to head the list.” 

Mr. Henderson was a man of a sanguine temperament and a 
demonstrative disposition. But for once he was right in his prophecy, 
and he did not forget his proposed subscription. 

When Smith returned to his office he found two gentlemen waiting 
to see him, and eyeing one another with a friendliness similar to that 
which exists between a well-matched cat and dog. Directly they 
met, they had both guessed that they were come upon the same 
errand. They were acquainted, and at first they only discussed the 
ordinary topics of the day, carefully avoiding the subject which was 
uppermost in their thoughts. Then, getting tired by the delay, one 
of them began to depreciate the property he had come to buy. The 
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second, whose genius was of a higher order, reflecting that whatever 
he said would assuredly be disbelieved, proceeded to praise it in 
strong terms. 

This step nonplussed his opponent, who spent the next two 
minutes in endeavouring to guess how much his adversary would be 
likely to offer. Then he said, “It is not the kind of property I 
should care to purchase myself, but a friend of mine asked me to 
make a few inquiries,” &c., &c. 

Now number two could stand a great deal, but for any one to sup- 
pose for a moment that he could be deluded by a device so transpa- 
rent and obsolete as this, was an insult which he could not endure 
calmly, so he replied, with an indignant sarcasm,— 

“ Nobody ever does want anything for himself now-a-days. Every- 
body knows that there is nothing to be found but universal philan- 
thropy and total self-abnegation.” 

At this juncture, very fortunately, Smith came in. Neither of these 
gentlemen, however, ultimately became purchasers. The whole of 
the property was sold very shortly afterwards, and for a very good 
price. All the debts of the old firm were paid in full, and such a 
sum remained to be divided between the partners, that Smith was 
enabled to repay Lord Brighton and Lord Westsea, and have a few 
thousands remaining besides. Lord Brighton was very loth to take 
back the money. 

“* My dear fellow,” he said, “I am sure it would help you in the 
business. I know money is always useful, although I have never 
been Chancellor of the Exchequer. Well, then, if I must, I must. 
But I have one satisfaction : you can’t stop me from leaving it you 
in my will.” 

The subscription which Mr. Henderson started would soon have 
reached a large amount, but Smith very properly put a stop to it, 
suggesting that if he received a testimonial for paying his debts, it 
would imply that it was something unusual for a London banker to 
do—if he could avoid it. 

But Smith was rewarded in another way. The customers of the 
old firm threw business in the way of the new house. Honesty is not 
without its value in the present day, and in the City of London. 
Rushworth and Smith are doing very well. It is unmistakeably a 
rising house. 

But Smith spends as little money as possible, and still retains his 
lodgings in Dalston. He resists all the persuasions of his old friends, 
who are anxious to induce him to return to what Lord George calls 
“a Christian neighbourhood.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
“WHEN PAIN AND ANGUISH WRING THE BROW.” 


AFTER a lengthened tour in the provinces, Clara Merton has 
returned to town once more.. Again she treads the boards of the 
“ Duke’s,” and is welcomed with increased applause. 

She has been in town three days, and has heard nothing of Richard 
Bailey. She says to herself, “‘ He has forgotten me long before this. 
A boyish fancy, nothing more. It is best so—much best. I am 
glad of it.” 

On the fourth morning after her return, as she was leaving 
rehearsal, Russell, the copyist, stopped her. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Merton,” he said; “ but might I speak 
to you for a moment ?” 

“Certainly,” she said ; for she was kindness itself to all the subor- 
dinates of the theatre, and led the way back to the green room, which 
was empty. 

“T hope you will excuse me,” he began ; “ but I wished to speak 
to you about a young gentleman you used to know—Mr. Bailey.” 

Clara blushed, as if she had never acted in her life. 

“What of him?” she said shortly, for she could feel the blush, 
and was not very well pleased with herself or the cause of it. 

“ He is very ill.” 

Clara turned as pale as she had previously been red, but she 
answered, quietly,— 

“T am very sorry to hear it, and I am much obliged to you for 
telling me. I shall send down to inquire for him.” 

“Forgive me,” continued Russell; “ but Miss Merton’s kindness 
is so well known, that I venture to speak. He is in very bad circum- 
stances. I have done what little I could, but I have an aged 
mother to support. I have paid his rent to prevent his being turned 
into the street, but I could not buy him the nourishing food he now 
requires.” 

During this speech Clara had supported herself by the table ; but, 
a true woman, she was not going to faint away when there was a 
good work to be done, although she might have preferred doing so 
for her own edification. 

She said, “I will go to him at once. Will you come with me?” 

“Yes, miss ; but it is scarcely a fit place for a lady to go to.” 

“Tam not afraid,” said Clara ; “and you will take care of me. 
Let us lose no time.” 
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Clara purchased some port wine and jelly on their road, and in a 
few minutes they entered Drury Lane. 

At the farther end of Newton Street they enter in at an open 
door, and up two pair of stairs ; then they stop on the narrow landing- 
place, and Clara whispers to Russell,— 

* Go in and see how he is, and tell him I am here.” 

Russell did not keep her waiting long. He only told Bailey that 
a lady had come to see him. Richard fancied that it was a district 
visitor. Clara entered very softly, and he had not yet turned his 
eyes towards the door. As she gazed on him she thought he was 
dying ; but when their eyes met, what a smile it was that lit his face ! 
In that smile she seemed to read a thousand things—love, joy, hope, 
happiness, even new life itself, seemed crowded into it. Then, if 
never before, she felt how much he loved her. She tried to speak to 
him, but a strange rising in her throat prevented it. She took his 
hand, and he seemed quite content. A moment she held it clasped 
in hers, and then, woman like, she bethought her of the contents of 
her basket. She decided that Richard was evidently too weak to feed 
himself. He smiled, but did not object to being assisted by the lady. 

Clara had written a hurried note to her own doctor, from the shop 
where she bought the jelly, and had despatched it by the first Com- 
missionaire she met. She strictly enjoined her messenger to take a 
hansom, and promised him a sovereign if he brought the doctor 
back with him within an hour. 


“Deak Docror,—Please come at once to see an old friend of 
mine at Number 3, Newton Street, Drury Lane. It is a case of life 
and death. 

“ CLARA MERTON.” 


“ Newton Street, Drury Lane,” said the doctor to himself, when he 
had given the address to his coachman ; “a very cheerful neighbour- 
hood! I remember attending a confinement there, when I was at 
King’s College. Irish colony, if I remember right.” 

Clara was still administering jelly and port wine in alternate 
spoonfuls, when the doctor entered. 

“ Finding time to play the good Samaritan, in addition to the 
other parts in which you delight us all so much,” said the doctor, 
gallantly. 

** Oh, doctor, how kind of you to come so soon !” 

“ Well, now I am here, I do not know that I can prescribe better 
than you have done.” 
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Clara rose and left him with the patient. When he came out of 
the room, a few minutes afterwards, he found her sitting on the 
stairs, crying bitterly. 

“ Come, come, this will never do,” he said ; “ or we shall have you 
ill next, and then what will become of the ‘ Duke’s’? They wanted 
you back again badly enough, I can tell you. Besides, there is 
really no occasion. He has been very ill, but all disease is gone 
now, and he wants nothing but food and care, and better air than 
this, as soon as we can move him.” 

“ Will Brompton do?” said Clara. 

“Very well indeed, until he is strong enough to go into the 
country. It will be the best possible place for him, if he is going to 
be under your care.” 

Clara’s eyes fell beneath the doctor’s glance. Doctors have so 
much experience of human nature in its most unguarded moments, 
that they soon learn the state of affairs. It may be doubted whether 
many people ever tell the whole truth to their lawyers, but their 
doctors can read it for themselves. 

“ He has no one else to take care of him,” said Clara, very 
gently. 

“ T think one guardian angel is sufficient for any man, and I am 
sure that is Azs opinion,” replied the doctor. 

“ Doctor,” said Clara, who was beginning to brighten up again, 
“you should write one of those plays of the powder and patches 
period, in which the gentlemen never speak without taking off their 
cocked hats, nor the ladies without making an elaborate curtsey. I 
believe you could dictate the whole of the dialogue to a shorthand- 
writer, without once stopping to take breath.” 

“* Miss Merton,” replied the doctor, ‘it is evident that you will 
not require my assistance to-day. I must be off. Good-bye—unless 
I can set you down anywhere.” 

“ No, thank you ; there are. some arrangements I must make here 
before I leave. Can you tell me of a nurse?” 

The doctor recommended one and departed, with a fee which re- 
paid him even for venturing into Newton Street. He was not 
induced, however, to invest his fresh capital immediately, although 
six young gentlemen requested him to have his boots cleaned, before 
he reached his carriage at the corner. 

Proper nourishment carefully given, and Clara’s presence, soon 
worked a wonderful improvement in Bailey. On the third day 


Doctor Mainson told Clara that he might be moved as soon as she 
liked. 
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Clara had resided for some years in the same furnished apartments 
at Brompton. The upper part of the house had usually been let to 
some one else. Finding it was now unoccupied, Clara had taken a 
set of rooms for Bailey. 

“ You must reserve all your strength for this afternoon,” she said 
to Richard. ‘‘ We are going to move you at three o'clock.” 

** Where to—the workhouse ?” 

Clara raised her hand with a threatening gesture. 

“To my house at Brompton.” 

For a moment a remembrance of his former visions of independ- 
ence came back to him. He said: “I do not like it; I trespass on 
you too much.” 

** Nonsense,” she replied. ‘ Think what a waste of time it is, my 
coming to you down here. At Brompton I shall have you always 
under my own eye, and I shall know how you are when I come back 
from the theatre, instead of having to wait until the next morning.” 

He shook his head. 

*“* And if anything more is wanted,” she said, leaning forward and 
looking down straight into his eyes, “ you cannot help yourself now ; 
and I will take you, whether you like it or not.” 

Bailey bent his head a little forward, and turned down the palms of 
his hands, to signify that he yielded to the pressure of superior force. 
Then he gazed at her again, and looked supremely happy. 


( Zo be continued.) 


























NOTES & INCIDENTS. 








1 aurait-il pas un 
“ N Y éleveur d’ hom- 
mes?” Baby-farming, 
we may be told, is a 
subject fitting for the 
British or Social Sci- 
ence Associations ; but 
it is one that interests 
us all, and especially so 
as great colonisers and 
exporters of Saxon flesh 
and sinew. The British 
matron is essentially 
maternal, and a great 
contrast to the French. 
In France the govern- 


" | Tawi ment is paternal, and 
ie i il wet nurses are regulated 

on by a set tariff, under 
the surveillance of the 
police. In England the demand (ro ratio) is not so extensive as abroad, 
where it is hardly deemed comme il faut for madame to nourish her 
offspring, though that modest contribution to the population consists alone 
of the usual boy and girl, to promenade before their parents, or grace the 
chimney corners—like a pair of Dresden figures—precocious “ enfants 
terribles” of the happy country where there are “no children or old people.” 
Here the wet nurse is not an unknown institution, for we sometimes send 
our children of tender ages miles away, heedless of season or weather, 
to be reared by poor women, with overgrown families, who have to labour 
and divide the proper wants of their offspring with little strangers, for 
which, naturally, they can have no preference. The mock-mother some- 
times takes in washing, or even labours in the fields, whilst her offspring 
and profégés are left in charge of old men or children of tender age, in 
ill-ventilated, badly lighted cottages, and at the risk of falling into the fire, 
out of window, or other dangers. To remedy evils of this kind and create 
a vigorous physique, where feebleness and incipient disease too often 
commences, Dr. J. B. Dereins, of Paris, proposes to organise, on the banks 
of the Marne, an extensive nursery, or Villa des Nourrissons, in which the 
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aliment of support is to be nearly independent of humanity, the nourish- 
ment to be imbibed from that well-known animal, the goat, aided by the 
cow, and perhaps the ass. As an artificial mother, the goat has been 
found well suited to the wants of infants, who take kindly to the animal 
and its milk, which is afforded in abundance by a creature both tender 
and gentle—coming to the cry of its little adopted, who receives its sup- 
ply in a pure and healthy condition direct, the milk losing none of its 
invigorating qualities, being drawn by the infant itself. The cow and the 
ass, we presume, would be used as an auxiliary for hand-feeding and 
special cases. The following table gives an analysis of the milk afforded 
by four animals (humanity included) :— 




















| 
| Sugar of Milk 
Water. Butter. | oluble a aK Salt Tnlubie” 
Woman ......... 88-90 2°50 | 4°80 3°80 
Rae 82° 4°50 4°50 9° 
WEE sicdadsnepivece 90°50 1°40 6°40 1°70 
COE as ii) Seis 87°40 4° + 360 








By this table it will be seen how rich the milk of the goat is in flesh- 
making and heat-producing qualities. In this large farm, near Paris, it is 
proposed to build up humanity, under medical superintendence, sur- 
rounded by light, air, warmth, and good gardens, and tended by experienced 
nurses ; where children should be nurtured instead of coddled,’ pampered, 
soothed by cordials, or deranged by drugs ; running no risk of being over- 
laid, but studied in every particular—regularly fed, washed, exercised, 
cradled, and cared for, with all the best forms and appurtenances expe- 
rience shall suggest. The Park would contain the building, with the house 
for the doctor and administration ; in the centre, the reception room for 
parents and visitors, offices, linen stores, laboratory, pupils’ rooms, and 
central kitchen ; the whole being surrounded by nurseries, in groups of 
eight little bed-chambers, grouped again round common rooms for the 
nurses in charge of infants, the sleeping chambers being 15 ft. by 15 ft. 
and 12 ft. high, each to receive one nurse and four babies, the common 
nursery room to be 36 ft. long by 30 ft. wide, to permit the nurses to 
assemble in bad weather and in winter near their little charges, or with such 
infants as may be wakeful. Near each group would be two little pens for the 
goats, each pen containing four animals. The Farm—consisting of the 
general stables, dairy, laundry, bake-house, and court-yard—would supply 
the infants of riper age. The staff is estimated at 155, and the goats at 125. 
The nurses being numbered at 125, the laundresses and sempstresses at 
17, the men for stables 2, the gardeners 2, the cooks 2, the gate-porter I, 
and messenger 1. Encircled round a central building, each portion 
would be under the eye of the resident physician in charge ; whilst, again, 
each common nursery, containing eight nurses, would be constructed so 
as to be easy of access to all ; and the cots (each separate) would again 
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be easy of access to the goat pens ; each section having its garden, in 
which the infants, nurses, and goats would recreate in fine weather. Of 
course there is nothing like the natural nourishment afforded by the 
mother, whose best substitute is a kind and tender nurse (deprived by 
some casualty of her offspring), who can, without chagrin for the loss of 
her own, submit to cherish another; but, alas! how few are actually quali- 
fied to meet such an extensive demand. Economy, and experience to 
minister to it, proposes, in the Vil//a des Nourrissons, to meet a want in 
which the goat and cow are to afford the main part of the supply de- 
manded by infantine nature, under a favourable hygiene. Doubtless, 
it would be well to begin with the wet nurse, graduate with the goat, and 
finish with cow’s milk and bread, ministered by hand, until such time as 
the infant should be ready for rendering to its lawful parents. Here is 
a field of philanthropy, voluntary, subsidised, or self-supporting. It may 
be better suited to France than to England. However, it is somewhat 
new for practice on a large scale ; and we are not above taking ideas, or 
even lessons, from our neighbours. 





Mr. E. S. DALLAS, editor of Once a Week, has done something 
towards the realisation of Richardson’s dream of immortality. He has 
condensed the wonderful story of “ Clarissa” within reasonable compass, 
and presented it to the modern novel reader in a shape that will 
command attention. Our grandfathers and grandmothers were familiar 
with fiction of a much warmer character than the worst of the lady- 
novelists’ works of the present day ; but the genius of Fielding, and 
Smollet, and Sterne, compensated largely for their filthiness, Richard- 
son was of this bygone class, in calling a spade a spade; but he 
wrote the most virtuous, the most moral, and the most truthful story 
of them all. Hitherto the prolixity of “ Clarissa” has kept it on 
back shelves in out-of-the-way corners; but the loving hand of an 
accomplished editor has restored the work to a new generation, and we 
think Mr. Dallas’s labours will be appreciated. There is not a more 
pathetic story in our language than that of Clarissa Harlowe. 





Ir has been stated by Roman Catholic writers, whose witness on such 
a subject is above all suspicion, that in the year 1792 there were not 
thirty Roman Catholic chapels in the whole of Great Britain, and cer- 
tainly not a single college. Even at the close of the last century, when 
the flood of the Revolution had burst over France, and had landed many 
of its emigrant priests and religious ladies on our hospitable shores, 
their total was very small indeed, though it is very difficult to arrive at 
the exact number of them. An article in the Ami de la Religion, pub- 
lished in July, 1836, endeavours to show, but without much success, that 
their number at that date has been much underrated. It is admitted 
that the Roman Catholic “ Ordo” for 1802, published in London, gives a 
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list of only 32 chapels as in existence ; but itis quite clear that this list 
is imperfect, as it includes no returns from Lancashire, Yorkshire, or 
Staffordshire, in each of which counties the Roman Catholics are, and 
have long been, very numerous. In 1845, twenty-three years back, the 
“Roman Catholic Directory” gives a list of 582 chapels, 757 missionary 
priests, 11 colleges, 31 convents, and 3 monasteries, in Great Britain 
alone. The same Directory for 1868, gives a total of 1438 priests, 1082 
churches, chapels, and missionary stations, 67 monasteries, 210 convents 
(of women), and 19 colleges, including preparatory ones. The statistics 
for Scotland add 201 priests, 201 chapels, 17 convents, and 2 colleges. 
This shows an increase of 100 per cent. in a quarter of a century. 





THERE is no longer any doubt about the mosquito having found his way 
this year to England. We have encountered him in various places south- 
wards, and he has been captured as far north as Leeds. He has been 
particularly fierce in localities already well acquainted with him. The 
American papers bitterly complain of this terrible pest. Frank Leslie 
says :— 

** The mosquitoes have descended upon us with unusual earliness as well as 
energy. Not even the ‘ coolest theatre’ in the city has been unplagued with them. 
They have invaded Wallack’s, Niblo’s, the Olympic, the Broadway, and Bryant’s, 
alike. They (sic) would have been deserted, were it not that hotel and dwelling- 
house are alike affected with the same scourge. The dweller in the garret as well 
as the denizen of the cellar has suffered equally. As for flying from the city to rid 
ourselves of them, it would be perfectly useless. We hear of them at Saratoga and 
Newport—our friends are enjoying them at Cape May, and we ourselves have 
cursed them heartily and deeply at Long Branch.’ 

The “ cads” at Folkestone who have been denounced in the papers for 
gloating over the sufferings of sea-sick voyagers, might perhaps have 
rejoiced in the blotched and pimpled faces of many of the passengers 
from Boulogne, had they known the origin of this disfigurement. The 
inmates of the Imperial and other adjacent hotels have latterly suffered 
from a very plague of mosquitoes. 





THE canteen used formerly to be the greatest curse of the British 
soldier. Latterly it has become his greatest blessing. The management 
has been placed in the hands of a committee of officers; all goods have 
been sold at low prices and of excellent quality ; and the profits, instead 
of enriching the publicans, have been applied for the benefit of the soldiers 
and their families. Reading-rooms have been established with excellent 
libraries, and a full supply of newspapers, periodicals, and serials; 
recreation-rooms and out-door games have been supported. Theatricals, 
readings, entertainments of all kinds, races and athletic sports, have been 
kept up from the canteen fund, which has still been able to buy seeds for 
the men’s gardens, and to assist their wives and families during illness. All 
this is, it appears, to be done away with. A recent Horse-Guards Order 
directs that the canteen profits shall not be allowed to accumulate beyond 
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50/., which is to be solely expended in providing for unavoidable losses. 
Now it is well known that all the profits arise from the sale of liquors, so 
the result of the new order will simply be that the soldier instead of 
having the amusements and advantages mentioned above, will get more 
beer, which seems an undesirable change. It is probable that in some 
instances the profits may have been unduly accumulated or unwisely ex- 
pended ; but if this be the case, it would appear preferable to rectify the 
abuses rather than to do away entirely with what so obviously tended to 
the improvement of the social condition of our soldiers. 





NOTWITHSTANDING all the fuss which Imperial France has made 
about La Lanterne, M. Rochefort’s red 4rochure is still openly sold in the 
shops ; a fortnight ago his placards still adorned the walls ; and in the 
Palais Royal you can buy lantern scarf-pins and lantern note-paper. 
It is looked upon as significant that the Orleans family have had a 
general sort of meeting at Baden. The Paris shop-keepers complain 
loudly of increased and increasing taxation. Latterly all Italians entering 
France have been subjected to unusually strict surveillance, 


THE majority of our readers are, no doubt, familiar with the Tauchnitz 
editions of British authors which they find everywhere on the Continent 
—neat, well-printed, handy volumes, Similar in character, but better 
printed and on stouter paper, is “ The Handy-Volume Series” in course 
of publication by Messrs. Bradbury, Evans, & Co. The English pub- 
lishers, moreover, give you a choice of bindings, which is a boon to 
those purchasers who are permanently enlarging their libraries, One 
of the series is “Shenstone’s Essays.” The editor has had several 
applications for Shenstone’s autograph. Mr. Home should be applied 
to. A Dublin gallery once called for Sophocles, on the performance of 
an adaptation from that eminent classic. 





HE must be well posted up in astronomical intelligence who can tell 
from month to month how many planets there are in our system, so 
vigorously are the heavens now searched for hitherto unknown small fry 
of the solar family. Our forefathers knew but of seven or eight. The 
commencement of the century brought the number up toa dozen. Here 
there was a stand for forty years. Then, in 1845, began the discoveries 
of the little planetoids of the group—now proved to be a most extensive 
one—circulating between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. By the end of 
1850 thirteen of these were picked up. The end of 1860 saw the number 
swelled to 62 (50 planets found in ten years !), On July 11 of the present 
year the list reached just 100; and so eager, it would seem, were the 
searchers to find the rooth planet, that it was independently discovered by 
three of them. Here might have appeared a convenient place to stay 
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further searching ; but no, the astronomers are indefatigable, and two 
new members have been found since the date of the 1ooth. The t1o!st 
was picked up by Dr. Watson, an observer at Chicago, U.S., on the 
16th of August, and the 1oznd by Professor Peters, of Clinton, New 
York, on the 22nd of the same month. So now, large and small, we 
know of 110 planets. This is the tale at the time this note is written ; 
when it is read the number may be greater still. 





THE art of wood engraving must hold a strong position to enable it to 
withstand the repeated attempts that are made to supersede it. Every 
two or three years some new method rises up and threatens loudly to give 
the old process its coup de grice; but still the Swains and Dalziels 
flourish on and increase their works both in number and beauty ; and 
the ‘menacing innovations drop into oblivion. A short time since the 
graphotype came noisily into the artistic world, and certainly seemed full 
of promise ; but it has not taken a position, although it appears to have 
had every chance. Now we have a method of producing relief-printing 
blocks by the intervention of photography. Messrs. Courtenay and Fru- 
wirth are its patentees, and this is how they operate :—A drawing is made 
in line or stipple, and a negative photograph is taken from it. This is 
used to print, photogenically, upon a well-known film of gelatine mixed 
with a chromic salt, which gives an impression with the whites of the 
picture in intaglio and the lines in relief. A plaster cast is taken from 
this matrix and a type metal cast from the plaster. This last is touched 
up, if necessary, and mounted, like a stereotype, for printing. A manifest 
advantage of the method is that it allows the block to be produced upon 
any scale relatively to the original drawing. We have a few specimens 
of the process before us as we write: they have rather the wiryness 
of an etching, and want the fesse and tone of a wood engraving. If 
a comparison be admissible, we should say that they are rather inferior 
to some of the best graphotypes; but allowance must be made for the 
youth of Messrs. Courtenay’s process. Had either of these methods been 
known fifty years ago, they might have gone to windward of wood- 
cutting ; but the latter has got such a firm hold upon taste and favour 
that no more rapid and cheaper process can hope to overthrow it, unless 
it can give results of finer excellence to boot. 





THE tomb in the choir of Winchester Cathedral which has long been 
called Rufus’s tomb, but about which much doubt existed as to whether it 
contained any human remains at all, has for years been a great incon- 
venience, occupying as it did space that was much wanted ; the cathedral 
authorities, therefore, had it opened on the 27th of August last, to ascertain 
whether it might be removed. It was found to be a stone coffin, measuring 
eight feet by four, and it contained human bones, which had evidently 
been previously disturbed. The surgeons who were present pronounced 
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the bones to be those of a person about 5 ft. 8in. in height, but so decayed 
that the sex could not be distinguished. A careful examination of the con- 
tents of the tomb was made by'Mr. Colson, the cathedral architect, but 
nothing was found to indicate royalty. Many pieces of corroded lead were 
found, also some fragments of bark resembling cork, nut-shells, and what 
appeared to be sprigs of hazel, fragments of clothing and gold embroidery, 
a turquoise stone, apparently from a ring, a small head carved in ivory, 
some pieces of wood and metal, forming either a large arrow or a small 
spear. The bones and remains were then carefully and reverently 
returned to the tomb, and the lid of Purbeck marble cemented down. On 
examining the tomb on the outside, there was found a plinth under the 
pavement line, clearly showing that it had been removed from some other 
position. Accordingly the Dean and Chapter decided that there could be 
no impropriety in removing it again to a more convenient spot, and 
on the 15th of September, it was removed bodily to the open space 
behind the high altar, and placed between the chantries of Bishop 
Waynflete and Cardinal Beaufort. Amongst the loose mortar under the 
coffin was found a quantity of decayed clothing and gold embroidery 
similar to that in the tomb, and a few more bones. These must have 
fallen through one of the holes in the bottom, made for letting out the 
moisture ; though one would imagine they could hardly have got into such 
a position without the agency of mice or insects. By the side of this tomb, 
but quite under the pavement, was found another stone coffin without a 
lid, it contained a lead coffin, in which was a skeleton; but this was 
not examined, though it was possibly the remains of Henry de Blois. The 
lead coffin had been opened. 





RUFUS’S TOMB. 








CORRESPONDENCE 
OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 





GROTESQUE BRACKETS FOR ALTAR-LIGHTS AT 
GLATTON CHURCH, -HUNTS. 


MR. URBAN,—In the recent controversy upon Church ritual, much was 
said on the subject of lights for the altar. The two brackets on the east 
wall of the chancel of Glatton Church, Huntingdonshire, placed north and 
south of the altar, may have been the supports to statues; though, from 
their position, they would seem to have been intended for the altar-lights. 
Any way, their treatment for such a position is very remarkable, their 
sculptured decorations being of the nature usually assigned to the brackets 
of misereres or corbels, or to the grotesque gargoyles on the exterior of 
churches and houses ; as says Lydgate in his “ Boke of Troye” :— 


** And every house covered was with lead, 
And many a gargoyle, and many a hideous head, 
With spouts through, and pipes as they ought 
From the stone-work to the kennel wrought.” 


Although there are no pipes or spouts to these two heads, yet they are 
certainly sufficiently hideous. The one is torturing himself at mouth and 
eye; the other is tortured by the toad which is forcing its way into his mouth. 
Were they intended to point at penance? These satires in stone—like the 
-witticisms in wood in the misereres—were designed to convey some 
specific lesson to the observer, and to teach a moral in their caricatures, 
much in the same way that Pusch does at this present day with his weekly 
cartoon. The wood-block jokes of the fifteenth century were cut in 
churches and cathedrals, and ecclesiastics and laymen were held up to 
wholesome ridicule in the most hallowed precincts. The peculiarity in 
these Glatton brackets is that subjects grotesquely treated should be 
placed, as it were, in the chief post of honour, right and left of the altar, 
and possibly designed to bear the two symbolical lights. As no illustra- 
tion of these two brackets has ever been published, a representation of 
them may be acceptable to your readers. 

The church of St. Nicholas, at Glatton, is one of the most interesting in 
the county of Huntingdon,—that county to which even the ubiquitous 
Murray has not yet penetrated, and whose history its illustrious son, Sir 
Robert (Bruce) Cotton, did not live to write. It sadly lacks a competent 
historian. Its “ecclesiastical and architectural topography” has only 
once been efficiently treated in that work of Mr. Parker’s, which, for lack 
of encouragement, unfortunately was stopped at its fifth number, in 1851, 
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which was that for Huntingdonshire. This was written by “ W. C.” (Mr. 
William Caveler), who describes Glatton as “a cross church,” which it is 
not, its one arm of the cross being a transept to the north. The church 
is chiefly Perpendicular, with some Decorated work, also some late Nor- 
man pillars and arches, with transition to Early English. The church 
presents capital studies to the painter and photographer, and has various 
points of interest for the ecclesiologist. I may specify its very interesting 
low-side window (passed over by Mr. Caveler), which is continued into the 
western bay of the three-light window over it; the well-carved wood 
screen ; the elaborate poppy-heads of the old open seats ; the aumbrie, 
double piscina, and sedilia ; the remarkably high font, its upper band of 





quatre-foils, unfortunately half destroyed by last-century masons, who 
mixed up their mortar in the bowl; the churchwardens’ initials and 
“marks” branded on the roof-beams of the south aisle; the (present) 
“vestry,” with its stone-groined roof, built over the Early English windows 
of the northern transept ; the four stone nondescript heraldic figures on 
the tower battlements, that held vanes in their paws ; the string-course of 
comical heads on the exterior of the nave aisles; the large clerestory 
windows, and the great amount of fenestration in the chancel. 

The fine effect of the interior of the church is at present interfered with 
by the blocking up of the tower arch, and the consequent obliteration of 
the west window. This, however, will very shortly be remedied ; as ata 
parish meeting held last July 27th, under the presidency of the Rector, 
the Rev. George Wingfield (at which were present the lord of the manor, 
William Wells, Esq., of Holme-Wood, Lord Sherard of Glatton Hall, and 
the chief parishioners), it was resolved to lay out upwards of 500/. in the 
needful repairs of the church, and the throwing open of the tower arch. 

I may add that it was this village of Glatton that gave the name to 
H.M.S. G/atton, of fifty-six guns, built by the father of Admiral Wells of 
Holme-Wood. It was commanded by Captain Seacombe, who was 
killed when, in 1808, he aided in the attempt to recover the Sicilian gun- 
boats that had been captured by the French off the coast of Calabria. Its 
chief celebrity, however, was acquired under his predecessor, Captain 
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Trollope, who, on July 15, 1796, when in command of the Gatton (of 1256 
tons, 56 guns, with twenty-eight 68-pounders on lower deck), fell in with a 
squadron of French ships,—viz., Brutus, 50 guns ; Jncorruptible, 38 guns ; 
Magicienne, 36 guns; Républicaine, 28 guns ; two corvettes of 22 guns 
each, a brig of 16 guns, and a cutter of 8 guns. These eight vessels, with 
their 220 guns, Captain Trollope unhesitatingly engaged single-handed, the 
action lasting from 9°45 p.m. till 11 p.m. During the night he repaired 
damages, and at daybreak offered the French battle, which they declined, 
and bore away for Flushing, followed by the G/atton, which, when it had 
driven the enemy into port, proceeded to Yarmouth to refit. Her loss 
was astonishingly slight, no one being killed, and only two wounded. 
The French lost seventy in killed and wounded, and had one frigate sunk 
in Flushing harbour. The largest of their frigates was 300 or 400 tons 
larger than the G/atfon. An account of this exploit will be found in the 
first volume of James’ “ Naval History.” The G/atfon was one of nine 
Indiamen that had been purchased by the Government in 1795 of its 
owner, Mr. Wells ; and the name has been sustained in the navy, having 
been given to the steam floating-battery, the G/atfon, launched in the 
spring of 1855, an engraving of which will be found in the ///ustrated 
London News for September 29, 1855. Not many years since, the village 
of Holme contained three public-houses, all of which had signs not 
usually met with in an inland village,—viz., “The Admiral,” “ The Ship,” 
and “ The Man-of-War ;” all complimentary, of course, to Admiral Wells 
and H.M.S. Glatton. 

The name of “Glatton” will be yet more widely made known. On 
August 16th, the shipwrights at Chatham dockyard began laying the 
blocks and ways for the new armour-clad turret-ship G/at/on, a vessel 
designed by Mr. Reed, C.B., Chief Constructor of the Navy, of 2700 tons 
burden, engine power of 500 horse (nominal), with a length of 245 feet, 
and a breadth of beam of 49 feet. It is, however, in her armour-plating 
that she will surpass in defensive powers every ship yet constructed, it 
being intended to plate her with armour twelve inches in thickness along 
her most exposed parts, while on her turrets the G/atfon will carry armour 
of fourteen inches in thickness, laid on a ten-inch backing of teak, with the 
usual inner“ skin” plating. Unlike the AM/ouarch, the deck of which is 
encumbered with a top-gallant forecastle, the single turret of the G/atfon 
will have an all-round fire. Her offensive powers will be on a par with 
her defensive powers, it being intended to arm her with a couple of 25-ton 
guns—the most formidable armament yet given to a vessel of war. 


CUTHBERT BEDE. 


REMARKABLE SKULLS. 


MR. URBAN.—Such an event as the alleged discovery of the remains 
of King Alfred the Great, surely merits a record in the pages of Zhe 
Gentleman’s Magazine. It has long been known that the king was 
buried at the foot of the High Altar of the chapel of Hyde Abbey, Win- 
chester, the site of which, in the immediate vicinity of the present church 
of St. Bartholomew, Hyde, had been approximately determined some years 
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ago. In October of last year, while the Vicar of Hyde was absent on 
account of ill-health, a self-styled “historian and antiquarian” took it 
into his head to make excavations in order to discover the remains of the 





great king. Breaking into some handsomely built chalk graves, he came 
upon fragments of five skeletons ; one of which (A) he immediately fixed 
upon as that of King Alfred himself. He supports this statement by the 
evidence of a leaden plate with the letter A stamped upon it, which he 








turned up in the course of excavation. A very hasty inspection of this 
plate, however, is sufficient to convince any unprejudiced person that it is 
of modern manufacture ; and there is too much reason to believe that it 
was put into the ground but a very few minutes before our “ antiquarian ” 
turned it up. 

The skulls, however, are certainly very remarkably developed, and it 
has been thought advisable to have them photographed before re-interring 
them. I enclose the photographs [engraved above] for your inspection. 

Yours, &c., 
‘JOHN P. WRIGHT, B.A, 


Curate of St. Bartholomew, Hyde. 


CROQUET LAW. 


MR. URBAN,—Your admirable articles on Croquet, signed “ Cavendish,” 
lead me to hope for a solution of the following questions from such an 
able hand :— 

1. Of four balls, A, B, C, D, played by two hands, A and D are rovers. 
A roquets D (his enemy), and in so doing drives D against the winning 
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peg. D is thus a dead ball before A can be put up to it. Is A entitled to 
any benefit from the roquet ?—if so, whence is he to play his ball ?—and 
to how many strokes is he entitled ? 

2. A (a ball in play) is inside the cage; B enters by the opening 
requisite to make the cage, and roquets A: they both remain within the 
boundaries of the cage, but not touching. B is put up toA; B plays out 
through his proper exit opening. Is B to be counted to have run the cage ? 

The reasons for the decision determined on would be most acceptable. 

Yours, &c., 
G, H. MORRELL. 

Moulsford, Wallingford. 


[“ Cavendish” informs us that, at the present time, there is no authority 
for deciding questions of croquet law. The laws of the game are not 
settled ; but probably, in a few months, the decisions of the All-England 
Croquet Club (now forming) will be acquiesced in by most croquet players. 
In the present state of croquet law, the opinion of “ Cavendish,” or of any 
other writer or player, can only be binding by agreement. 

In reply to question 1; the usual rule is, that if a rover is roqueted 
against the winning peg, the striker loses the rest of his turn, as he has no 
ball from which to take croquet. 

In reply to question 2; the whole of the cage must be run by the ball. 
Hence, if a ball that has roqueted another in the cage is moved up to the 
latter, the cage is not run, notwithstanding that the ball enters and takes 
its exit by the proper openings.—S. U.] 
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LORD FARNHAM. 


THIS amiable and excellent nobleman, who was killed in the terrible 
railway accident near Abergele on the 20th of August, was in his 7oth 
year, having been born on the 9th of August, 1799. He represented the 
county of Cavan in the Conservative interest for many years before his 
accession to the title, and had been for nearly thirty years one of the Irish 
Representative Peers. He was also one of the Knights of the Order of 
St. Patrick. He was an excellent landlord, a firm supporter of the Esta- 
blished Church in Ireland, and a liberal subscriber to its charities, espe- 
cially to those of a Protestant and Evangelical character, though he did 
not go the lengths of his Orange neighbours in the North. He was an 
accomplished man, a scholar, and an antiquary, and no mean proficient in 
genealogy—a pursuit to which he was the more devoted, perhaps, because 
of his own descent in the female line from one of the Tudor sovereigns. 
He is succeeded in the title by his brother, the Hon. Somerset R. 
Maxwell. 





JUDGE BERWICK. 


THE HONOURABLE WALTER BERWICK, one of the Irish judicial bench, 
who likewise perished in the railway accident near Abergele, was called to 
the Irish bar in 1826, and became a Queen’s counsel in 1840. He was 
successively assistant-barrister of the counties of Waterford and Cork; and 
in 1855 he received the dignity of a serjeant-at-law. In 1859 he was 
raised to the bench as a judge of the Court of Bankruptcy. He was one 
of the members of the court of enquiry into the affair at Dollybrae, 
which led to the withdrawal of the Earl of Roden’s name from the Com- 
mission of the Peace. He was the son of a clergyman near Dublin, 
and brother of the President of Queen’s College, Galway, and was never 
married ; his sister who lived with him shared his death. 





THE EARL OF NORMANTON. 


WE have to record the death of a venerable and eccentric nobleman, 
the Right Hon. Welbore Ellis, Earl of Normanton, in the peerage of Ire- 
land, at the age of 89. He was a notability of the West-End even in the 
days of the Regency, and he was well known as an haditué of Christie and 
Manson’s sale-rooms for more than half a century. A great connoisseur 
in works of art and taste, he would bid high for nearly all articles of vertu, 
and generally did not leave off his bids until the article that he required 
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was knocked down to him at any price. He was also a good judge of 
pictures, in which he once “took in” so able a critic as the late Dr. 
Waagen, who mistook some copies for originals by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
The old Earl was short and thickset in person, and always dressed in the 
plainest manner. He had his coffin made for him some quarter of a 
century ago, with the coffin-plate and inscription, a blank being left for 
the date of his death. His daughter is the present Countess Nelson ; and 
his son, Viscount Somerton, succeeds to his title and estates, 


THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH. 


In Dr. Francis Jeune, Bishop of Peterborough, Oxford has lost its 
earliest and most active reformer. A native of Jersey, and born of a 
respectable family of French extraction, he came up to Oxford and won 
his way, unbefriended and unaided, to a first-class and a fellowship at 
Pembroke College ; then became public examiner and tutor of his college ; 
next he spent a year or two in Canada as tutor to Lord Seaton’s sons ; 
then he was made head of .King Edward’s School at Birmingham ; then 
Dean of Jersey (by Lord Russell) ; and in 1843 he was chosen head of 
his college. Returning to Oxford, he at once initiated a course of reform 
in his college, which raised it from a low to a high position. He then 
made his presence felt among the heads of colleges as a university 
reformer ; and to him more largely than to anyone else, are due the 
university commission, and the introduction of the schools of “natural 
science,” and of “law and modern history,” which have done so much of 
late years to widen the narrow sphere of academic instruction. He was 
also indefatigable in working out the idea of middle-class examinations. 
It is said that the greater part of the elaborate report of the Oxford 
University Commissioners was written with his own hand. Dr. Jeune 
held the office of Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford during the 
residence there of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, whom he frequently enter- 
tained at his “ Master’s Lodgings” at Pembroke College. He had held 
the Bishopric of Peterborough for only about four years ; in his religious 
opinions he was inclined partly to the Broad Church and partly to the 
“ Evangelical” school. 


JOHN REYNOLDS. 


Mr. JOHN REYNOLDS, a gentleman well known in the educational 
world, died recently in Chadwell Street, Pentonville, at the age of 76. 
Born in Islington in December, 1791, and brought up under intellectual 
parents, whose treatment of their children was more rigid than wise, he 
desired to become an engraver, but abandoned that idea in favour of the 
scholastic profession. Having acted as an assistant in several private 
establishments, he set up for himself a school in St. John Street, London, 
where for upwards of fifty years he laboured with success as a school- 
master, his pupils being more than ordinarily numerous. He took an 
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active part in originating the London Mechanics’ Institute, and laboured 
hard under Lord Brougham and Dr. Birkbeck in its establishment, as is 
testified by the inscription on the Institute in Southampton Buildings. 
He was also an original member of the College of Preceptors ; and we 
may mention that the association now known as the Botanical Society of 
the Regent’s Park, was originated in the little study which he had erected 
at the bottom of his garden for the purpose of studying botany, a science 
in which he was a proficient, and something more. Mr. Reynolds was 
also an accomplished antiquary, and an enthusiastic collector of matters 
relating to “Old London.” He was buried at Highgate Cemetery, his funeral 
being attended by a large number of old pupils and attached friends ; 
and it may be said that he fully deserved the title given to him in the in- 
scription on a handsome silver vase presented to him by his former pupils 
a few years ago—“an active and successful friend of education, and an 
unwearied advocate of human progress.” 


SIR J. D. PAUL, BART. 


SIR JOHN DEAN PAUL having lived for some years in retirement, has 
died recently at St. Alban’s, in his 67th year. He succeeded his father in 
his title, and in his share in Messrs. Strahan’s bank in the Strand, near 
Temple Bar, in 1852, and was at one time high sheriff of Surrey. In 
1855 the house of Messrs. Strahan stopped payment ; and it was then 
discovered that the bank had fraudulently sold or pledged elsewhere 
certain securities belonging to some of its customers. This being the 
case, Messrs, Strahan and Bates, and Sir J. D. Paul, were tried at the 
Old Bailey, and sentenced to fourteen years’ penal servitude. The three 
prisoners, however, were liberated before the expiration of the term ; and 
Sir J. D. Paul took“up his residence, first at Lancing, near Shoreham, and 
subsequently at St. Alban’s, where he died. He was formerly one of the 
lights of the religious and charitable world, and “respectability” was 
shaken to its centre by his fall. Since the expiration of his sentence, he 
married a third wife,a Miss Bugden, who survives him ; and his title 
passes to his son by his first wife, now Sir Aubrey Paul. 





THADDEUS STEVENS. 


News of the death of Mr. Thaddeus Stevens reached us last month from 
America. In Congress he will be remembered as the bitterest opponent 
the democratic party has ever had. He was in the 76th year of his 
age, and his public life extended over a period of thirty-five years. 
From first to last he was loud in his denunciation of slavery, and as the 
leader of the party which has recently impeached President Johnson, he 
has filled a larger space than he otherwise would have done as one of the 
celebrities of his age. He was energetic and vehement in all that he said 
or did, and preserved his hatred against President Johnson to the last. 
Dr. Johnson once said that he “liked a good hater” ; if so, the great 
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lexicographer would have admired one quality, at least, in the remarkable 
person who has just passed away. Though he was not born in Pennsyl- 
vania, yet he made it his adopted state, and in its Legislature he had a 
seat long before he entered Congress. When the Civil War began, he 
foretold that it must grow into a war of emancipation, unless it were put 
down with the strong hand of the military ; while Mr. Lincoln, as is well 
known, held more moderate views. It was chiefly owing to him that the 
Republican party, which went into the war protesting that it had no in- 
tention of interfering with African slavery, was forced to abolish it. For 
many months before his death it was known and felt that he was dying, 
and in the last session not only was he brought into the House in a chair, 
but he was obliged to have his speeches read for him by his friends. He 
never held any Cabinet office ; and though he more than once sought to 
be elected’ to the United States Senate in Pennsylvania, his party never 
fell in with his wishes. 





M. VIENNET. 


WE learn from Paris the recent death of M. Viennet, the French 
Academician, whose name is well known as the strenuous and persistent 
opponent of the imperial régime. He had passed his ninetieth year. He 
entered the marine artillery in 1796, and was for some months a prisoner 
in the hands of the English. He fought under the banner of the first 
Emperor, at Leipsic. His strong political opinions contributed largely to 
prevent his professional advancement. During the “ Hundred Days” he 
narrowly escaped transportation for voting against the acte additionnel ; 
but when the second restoration came about, he was made an officer of 
the staff. Disappointed with his military prospects, he took to literature 
at an early age. His “ Philosophical Promenade in Pére la Chaise 
Cemetery ” was published as long ago as 1824; and a wish which he 
expressed at that time to be buried in a particular spot in that place of 
sepulture from which a fine view of Paris is obtained, has been carried 
out by his friends. He was a peer in the time of Louis Philippe, and 
made himself remarkable by going to the Chamber as a dourgeois in an 
omnibus with an umbrella under his arm. He wrote several fables 
and some tragedies, among others “Clovis” and “Constantin.” His 
academical discourses were models of purity of diction, and some of those 
delivered in his extreme old age were among his best. M. Viennet was 
Grand Master of the French Freemasons of the Scotch rite, and took a 
leading and successful part, some years ago, against the project of the 
Government to amalgamate that body with the Grand Orient. “There 
was not,” adds one of the French papers, “in the Académie Francaise, a 
more bitter or persevering opponent of the Second Empire than M. 
Viennet.” - 











